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FOREWORD 


E xactly a year ago — in May 1922— I wrote the 
substance of my port of this book as a contribu- 
tion to Mrs. Laura Langford's Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky : Personal Recollections by Old Friends. We 
had hoped that her book would have been in the hands 
of the public about the same time as two books of my 
own, designed to justify H. P. B. and her Works, which 
were published last November. Owing, however, to 
unforeseen and unavoidable delays, Mrs. Langford’s book 
is not yet in the hands of the publishers. 

But these apparently unavoidable delays would now 
seem to have been providential in their nature ; for 
at the end of Last year a posthumous work by Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett^ — who died in 1921 — was given to the world by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Ltd., London, which 
is, of course, under the aegis of Mrs. Besant. The nature 
of the book itself makes the fact of its publication by this 
House a surprising and somewhat anomalous one, since 
it obviously aims at destroying entirely the bona fides of 
H. P. Blavatsky, and of holding her up to the scorn and 
reprobation of posterity as nothing more than an ordinary 
medium, and a fraudulent one at that. From Mrs. 
Besant's point of view, however (for we may, I think, 
dismiss the preliminary " Note " as a clumsy piece of 
camouflage), its appearance at this juncture in the history 
of her " Theosophical Church," as Lord Ronaldshay has 
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called it,* is far from inopportune and, from that foitii 
0^ view, explains much. This "Back to Havatsky" 
Movement is becoming a substantial and growing menace 
to " Neo-Theosophy." 

As Mrs. Langford is mentioned by Mr. Sinnett 
several times, under her then name of Mrs. Holloway, 
she will — owing to the delay in the publication of her 
book— be able to deal with his incorrect and misleading 
statements concerning herself, and situations in which 
she (dayed a prominent part, far more effectively than 
could anyone else. 

It has, however, been thought advisable, in these 
circumstances, to issue my contribution to her book in 
advance, in a modified and curtailed form. For it will at 
once be seen that much that I wrote, a year ago, has a 
direct bearing on the numerous malicious and untrue 
statements made by Mr. Sinnett about H. P. B., and 
serve also to prove his utter incompetence to pronounce 
even the most superficial judgment on one whom 
he was inherently incapable of understanding. I have, 
however, asked Mr. Basil Crump, Barrister-at-Law, 
one of my colleagues in this work, to deal with 
Mr. Sinnett’s abominable production in an Addendum. 
He knew neither H. P. B. nor her latest traducer person- 
ally, and is consequently better fitted to treat the whole 
question from an impartial point of view. His long 
journalistic and legal training (he was Editor of the 
London Law Times for eleven years) have given him, 
moreover, the necessary experience in forming a 
balanced judgment of men and things. 

This book will, it is hoped, form a fitting companion 
volume to my H. P. Blavatsfy: Her Lije and Work 
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for Humanity, consisting, as it does, mainly of some 
of my own personal experiences with that great Soul, 
and therefore being complementary to the more general 
and world-wide aspect of her Work. Three of the 
illustrations are taken from photographs which have 
long been in my possession. The fourth is explained in 
the text. 

Kumaon Himalayas A. L. C. 

May, 1923. 

Note. — Just as these pages go to press, I hear from 
Mrs. Langford that her book is now completed, and will 
be in the printer’s hands not later than July. 

The special importance of Mrs. Langford's work 
lies in the fact that, owing to Mr. Sinnett’s posthumous 
attack on H. P. B., she has felt it to be her duty to add 
documentary and personal evidence of the greatest 
value, which otherwise she would never have given to 
the world. 




FIRST MEETING with H. P. B. 



<* COMPASSION speaks and saith:*Can there be 
^ bliss when all that lives must suffer? Shalt 
thou be saved and hear the whole world cry ? ' . . . 
Thou Shalt attain . . . and cross the gate of final 
knowledge but only to wed woe— if thou would'st be 
Tathigata,! follow upon thy predecessors' steps, remain 
unselfish till the endless end . . . Self-doomed to live 
through future Kalpas,’ unthanked and unperceived by 
men; wedged as a stone with countless other stones 
which form the ' Guardian Wall,’ such is thy future . . . 
Built by the hands of many Masters of Compassion, 
raised by their tortures, by their blood cemented, it 
shields mankind, since man is man, protecting it from 
further and far greater misery and sorrow.”— 7k« Voice 
of the Silence. By H. P. Blavatsky. 


* A title applied to every Buddha. 

* Cycles of Ages. 



CHAPTER I. 


First Meeting with H. P. B. 

T he opportunity offered by my friend Mrs. Laura 
Langford (whom wc all knew so well in the eighties 
as “ Laura Holloway ” ) to contribute my recollections 
of H. P. B. to her forthcoming book was a very welcome 
one. I had alwa}rs wished to testify publicly to my- 
Teacher's greatness of Soul and her unique and wonderful 
personality. I say " her," but one felt no suggestion of 
the feminine in her, or of the masculine cither, for that 
matter. Rather an overwhelming realisation that here 
was one of those rare Souls whose grandeur of purpose 
escapes lesser mortals, and who are consequently almost 
invariably misunderstood, and but too often hated. 
For of such a poor, mean quality is the stuff compounded 
which we call our " selves,” being ignorant of what our 
real " sdves " are ; and this H. P. B. came to show us. 

When Mrs. Langford's request ’ reached me from 
America in my present Himilayan home, I had just been 
reading once more Countess Wachtmeister's Reminiscen- 
ces of H. P. Blavatsky and “ The Secret Doctrine." Wc 
were fellow-members of H. P. B.'s Inner Group ; I 
therefore knew her very well, and she was ever a good 
friend. In the present instance, I cannot do better than 
follow her example, and just try to write simply and 
clearly of some of my experiences with H. P. B. These 
are, many of them, never-to-be-forgotten ; but with the 
passing of the years some of the outlines have become 
blurred, and the actual details less clear than they would 
have been had 1 written something of what I know soon 
after she left us. 
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like the way that led up to the Countess’s first 
meeting with H. P. B., my own path to her was strewn 
with obstacles. My husband and I, with our two child- 
ren, were living at Eastbourne when H. P. B. came over 
to England from Ostend in 1887, having been practically 
driven from India in 1885.* 1 had met Mr. Bertram 
Keightley shortly after I joined the Theosophical Society, 
and from him received help and encouragement that was 
invaluable — as from an older to a younger member. 
He knew my keen desire to meet H. P. B., and kindly 
undertook to arrange it, if possible, while they were at 
Maycot, Norwood (a London suburb). But he warned 
me that it might be a difficult matter as ” our old Lady " 
was apt to be — weU, a little uncertain and capricious at 
times. I did not care the proverbial two pins what she 
was in those respects, if only she would see me. I had a 
profound conviction that I was approaching a crisis in my 
inner life, and that ever3rthing depended upon getting into 
touch with her. Sec her, therefore, I must and would. 

We were not well of! at this time, and a journey from 
Eastbourne to London, and back, was not easy to 
compass. I had a small sum at " the bottom of a 
stocking," put by against a rainy day. This I now 
determined to use for my little pilgrimage. Indeed, 1 
felt like a pilgrim) to an unknown goal ; and I set out for 
London with no small excitement, and very definite high 
hopes. A friend had lent me a room for a couple of da3ns, 
so I was spared that expense. Maycot was a small villa 
occupied at that time by Mrs. Keningale Cook (a well- 
known novelist, daughter of Mortimer Collins and niece 
of Wilkie Collins) better known to Theosophists by her 
maiden name, Mabel Collins, as the scribe of L^ht on the 
Path. 


* H, P. Bkumhfy : Htr L^t «m( Work Jar Htmamify, pp. 45, $$, etc. 
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I well remember Mr. Keightley telling me on our 
way Out to Norwood that, in their frequent '* arguments," 
she and H. P. B. could be “ heard halfway down the 
road ” — ^when the windows were open 1 We walked 
from West Norwood station and, sure enough, when we 
got within about a hundred yards of Maycot, I heard 
loud and apparently angry voices floating — or rather 
ricochetting — towards us down the road. I was rather 
aghast, and Mr. Keightley’s murmured remark that he 
was afraid " the old Lady " was in " one of her tempers " 
was not reassuring, particularly as he added that she 
would probably refuse to see me ! She did : Nothing 
would induce her to, I could hear her saying so when 
Mr. Keightley went in (leaving me outside on the door- 
step), and rating him soundly for bringing a total stranger 
to call at such an inopportune moment. In vain he 
reminded her that she herself had made the appointment, 
and that I had come up from the country on purpose to 
keep it. No, she was adamant ; also angry (at least I 
thought so then). So I had to return sadly to London, 
and thence to Eastbourne, mj’ “ savings " gone, and my 
“ high hopes ” dashed to the ground. Truly I was 
greatly upset, as I imagined I must be "unworthy.” 
All the same, 1 by no means abandoned my determina- 
tion to see H. P. B. in the end — ^worthy or unworthy. 
Of course I was the latter ; we all were ; but we were 
all too tragically unconscious of it, and of the real nature 
and greatness of the being we so misunderstood and 
misjudged. 

Later in the same year, 1887, 1 at last attained my 
heart's desire; and once more Mr. Keightley was the 
Deus ex tnackind. He obtained an invitation for me to 
17, Lansdowne Road, and himself took me there late one 
afternoon. H. P. B. had moved into the West End of 
London from Maycot, and we had left Eastbourne for 
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Harrow, a North>Mrestern suburb, so journeys were no 
longer a difficulty. When we were ushered into the 
well-known double drawing-room on the ground floor my 
attention immediately became riveted on the figure of a 
stout, middle-aged woman seated with her back to the 
wall before a card table, apparently engaged in playing 
Patience. She had the most arresting head and face 1 
had ever seen, and when she lifted her eyes to mine, on 
Mr. Keightlcy presenting me, I experienced a distinct 
shock as her extraordinarily penetrating blue eyes literally 
*' bored a hole ” through my brain. She looked stead- 
fastly at me for a few seconds (most uncomfortable ones 
for mo) then, turning to Mr. Keightlcy, remarked indig- 
nantly ; “ You never told me she was like this ! 
absolutely ignoring his assertion that he had repeatedly 
done so. Exactly what “ like this ” indicated I never 
subsequently discovered. 

Such was my introduction to the greatest incarnated 
Soul of our times ; but at that early date I realised 
nothing more than that she took one’s breath away ; 
and that “ life was never the same again.” From that 
moment I became her devoted disciple — though here 
again I did not mentally so phrase my attitude— but I 
felt that if she would consent to teach me, my gratitude 
would know no bounds. Quite what I proposed to learn 
was not clear to me then, either. Certainly, it had 
nothing to do with phenomena — spiritualistic or other- 
Mrise — which had alwa}rs seemed to me to prove nothing 
at all, except the survival of consciousness after the 
death of the body, and the existence of laws in Nature 
of which man had hitherto been ignorant. But I already 
firmly believed in all that. I think that I ngiost wanted to 
learn the truth about the SotU, and the Powers of the Soul. 

“ Faith,” as defined by the small boy in a Sunday 
School class, is the “ power of believin ’ what yer know 
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ain’t true ; ” and although this quaint definition did not 
exactly apply to the quality of my own faith, I yet felt 
somehow — and had done so from the first moment I heard 
of her — ^that this extraordinary woman could teach me 
what I wanted to know ; couid, if she would, prove to 
me that (to quote Huxley) ” there are Intelligences in 
the Universe as far above Man's as Man’s is above the 
black beetle’s.” I had believed in the existence of such 
Beings, here, om earth, for as long as 1 could remember, 
and had alwa 3 ^ determined to find Them, even if it took 
me many lives. For I already believed in “ transmigra- 
tion, ” as it was then called, and in the reign of 
immutable Law. 

Without going further into the nature of my mental 
equipment, I may say that I had a fair knowledge of 
philosophy and metaphysics, and was therefore more 
or less menially prepared to meet H. P. B. Moratty 
I was not ; that is to say, my motives were all askew. 
I did not at that time desire only to serve my fellow- 
men ; I did not realise the dangers of acquiring knowledge 
without that basic leitmotif ; 1 did not in tlie least realise 
the awful mental and moral condition'of the world ; the 
need for morality, ethics — call it what you will — but the 
need for the purification of heart and mind. I but 
vaguely comprehended all this. 1, too, was a child of 
my day and generation ; selfish, and at any rate superfi- 
cially materialistic ; though so little did 1 realise my own 
condition that 1 should have indignaintly repudiated such 
imputations. All the same, it was true ; and at this 
distance of time 1 see it more clearly. H. P. B. alone 
gave me the key to my own nature, proved to me the 
scientific ” necessity ” for the practice of the highest 
morality. A ” necessity ” based on the conception of the 
essential Otte-ness of all living things.—” He who would 
profit by the Wisdom of the Universal Mind,” she once 
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wrote, “ has to reach it through the whole oj Humanity ” 
(Practical Occultism, p. 45). 

My personal recollections of H. P. B. are so inextri- 
cably bound up with what she taught, and with what her 
teachings did for me, that to recall the one is inevitably 
to draw the other into one’s conscious mind. H. P. B. 
and what she stood for, in short, are— to me— inseparable. 

Many pens far more able and graphic than mine 
have described this “ lion-hearted " woman, so I will not 
attempt a task beyond my powers. From the day I 
first met her she always showed me the very greatest 
kindness. 1 soon felt she knew " all about " me ; read 
me like a book. I never remember having the very 
smallest doubt as to her ability to do this ; or indeed 
anything else she chose. This because I believed most 
{MTofoundly in the “ psychical powers latent in man,” 
but not ” latent ” in her ; for her mere presence conveyed 
an overwhelming impression of power and knowledge, 
despite the apparently irascible temper, and the general 
puzzle which her personality presented to the ordinary 
mind. There was absolutely no merit in my attitude ; 
simply, I had always ” known,” and could more easily 
have been made to doubt my own identity than that 
she was an ” Initiate ” ; though I did not then make 
use of that actual word in my own mind. All I realised 
was that " she,” or something behind ” her,” was entirely 
different from all those who surrounded her ; that she 
belonged in fact to a totally different world, a world of 
which ordinary mortals have no conception. A. much 
more real world than that cognisable by our senses which, 
as every schoolboy knows, deceive us ” most ” if not 
*' aU of the time ”. To this (irmer) world H. P. B. really 
belonged. She once told us — " I work aH the twenty- 
four hotirs; in this body all day, in another [more 
ethereal] one, all night. But I remember all I do [ia 
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the latter] you io not." There are plenty of so-called 
Theosophists nowadays, however, — self-styled " Initia- 
tes ” (H. P. B never claimed to be, but was, an Initiate) 
who pretend they do " remember ” ; but the very 
nature of their utterances, so trivial, often contemptible 
and even unintelligent, give the lie to their pretensions. 
Out of their own mouths are they condemned. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Blavatsky Lodge. 

T his Lodge was formed after H. P. B. had moved to 
17, Lansdowne Road, London, W., and at first, 
like the T. S. constituted at Benares in 1879, was on 
an esoteric basis, with degrees, and diplomas for those 
degrees. When I became a member its weekly 
meetings were my Red Letter days. They were 
held in the evening, and admission for non- 

members was by card of invitation. Many such 
came to see, hear, and be heard. On one occasion 
some crank had obtained admission in order 
to air his own views. He waited for his opportunity, 
and, once having secured a hearing, started in 
on what promised to be a portentously dull 

exposition of some queer would-be philosophical theory 
of his own — so far as I recollect. H. P. B. stood it for a 
few minutes, and then, to the consternation of the 
chairman — a very conventional person— raised her voice 
in a stinging and sarcastic rebuke to the effect that people 
were invited to the meetings of the Blavatsky Lodge 
to listen to her views— to Theosophical teaching — 
not to air their own. Tableau 1 The rooms were packed, 
and the crest-fallen and discomfited protagonist had to 
edge his way out as best he could. 

It was at this time, about 1887-8, that I lost the 
friendship of Mr. and Mrs. Sinnett, who had from the very 
first treated me with so much courtesy and kindness. 
They would neither of them ever consent to listen to my 
explanation of what had occurred. Incidentally, however, 
it showed me that ^teiihef of them really believed in 
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H. P. B., or in the powers she possessed. Often 1 used 
to go to their house in Ladbroke Gardens (London, 
W.), on Mrs, Sinnett’s “ At Home ” day — ^Tuesday — 
and take Lansdowne Road on my way back to the 
station, en route for Harrow. On one occasion I went 
to Mrs. Sinnett’s rather earlier than usual. There was 
only a sprinkling of people present, and 1 was sitting on 
a sort of wide ottoman, with some one else dos a dos. 
At the moment I was not talking to anyone, but 
Mr. Sinnett was holding an animated conversation with the 
person behind me. Naturally I could hear nearly all he 
said, but not much of the replies made. He was speaking, 
with evident feeling, about the futility of H. P. B. 
having come to London and started another Lodge. 

I should mention at this point that, when the 
Blavatsky Lodge was formed, he issued an ingeniously 
worded notice to the members of his " London ” Lodge, 
to the effect that any who wished to join the new Lodge 
could leave his ! Quite half the members, including 
myself, promptly left. How could we hesitate for a 
moment between H. P. B. and Mr. Sinnett ? The idea 
was grotesque, and only a man coniplctcly blinded by 
his own colossal egotism could ever have failed to see it. 
I can remember well, on the afternoon in question, 
that such palpably obvious jealousy of H. P. B. astonished 
me very much ; also it seemed to me not a little ill-bred 
and indiscreet to exhibit it so publicly. It was my 
first lesson in the extraordinary pettiness and narrow- 
mindedness of many of those who in early days received 
exceptional and priceless privfieges at H. P. ;^B.'s 
hands. 

After I left the “ At Home," 1 went on to Lansdowne 
Road to return a book the Countess had lent me, allowing 
myself time to catch the train for Harrow. H. P. B. 
was then working practically from 6 to 6, with breaks 
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ooly for meals. I thought myself safe, as it was only 
5 . 30 . Not at all; as 1 was passing through the hall 
on my way up to the Countess’s room, I heard H. F. B.'s 
voice (the door was slightly ajar) : “ Is that you, Alice, 
my dear ? ” Hardly waiting for any reply, she continued : 
“Come in, come in." Now I had been wondering 
on my way from the Sinnett’s exactly what might happen 
if H. P. B. “ sensed ” where I had been. So 1 was 
not at all surprised when she turned round from her desk 
and, in her most winning manner, said : " And where have 
you been, my dear ? ’’ Then I immediately realised that 
the fat was indeed in the ffre I “ To Mrs. Sinnett's 
At Home, H. P. B. “ I replied. " Ah I and whom did 
you see there ? . . . proceeding to put me through 
a long inquisitorial process. Had I spoken to 
Mr. Sinnett ? — “Ah! And what did he say?” etc. 
My replies became more and more lame and confused ; 
but finally, when she actually asked me if her name had 
been mentioned, 1 plucked up courage. Here at least 
1 was sure of my ground, and, my worldly training 
coming to my aid, I boldly said " Yes,’’ but that it 
was all too confused for me to be able to recollect clearly 
what had been said, and other similar ambiguities. At 
this she feigned to be quite angry, and dismissed me with 
“Well, if you wonH tell me, I shall look in the Astral 
Light and find out for myself 1 ’’ I well knew what she 
would discover there, and that she would “see” the 
rejdies to lir. Sixmett’s remarks which 1 had fiuled to 
catch. I rushed up to the Countess and told her what 
H. P. B. had said, but, being in a hurty to catch my 
train, 1 did iwii tell her what I had overheard at the 
Sinnett's “At Home.’’ The Countess had only cold 
comfi^ to <^er me, for she dedated that H. P. B. would 
eertainly “Iqdi," if she had said so. And we both 
knew, too, of her power todo what She threatened. 
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The sequel was somewhat startling. I went up as 
usual on Thursday for our Lodge meeting in good time, 
for I was all agog to find out if anything had happened, 
or if H. P. B. had dismissed the whole thing from her 
mind. Again, on my way upstairs, she called me in, 
and announced triumphantly that she had looked in 
the Astral Light, as she said she would ; and she forth- 
with “ read ” it all off to me, not only what I had heard> 
but with all the gaps filled in as well. The Countess 
had a very serious face, when I went on up to her room, 
and said : " Yes,” H. P> B. had written down the whole 
thing that same evening (Tuesday), and had sent it off 
at once by a messenger to the ' Sinnetts. Early on 
Wednesday morning they had both come round and 
enquired of the maid who answered the door whether 
I had been there the previous afternoon. Hearing that 
I had, they went off immediately, without seeing, or 
asking to see, anyone. That setUed it, in their nun^s: 
I had of course been round and "reported” (like a 
veritable spy) all I had heard. So, at least’,' it. 'must have 
appeared to them ; and from that day ^i^tically 
strubk me off the list of their acquaintandbs, without even 
giving me the opportunity of explaining. 

The worst part of it all, to me, was the discovery that 
neither of them really believed (a) in the Astral Light 
and its properties ; or (6) in H. P. B.'s power to " read ” 
in it. Or, if they believed the former, they dearly 
doubted the latter. It was a great shock; for rather, 
so it seemed to me, did they prefer to think 1 had inten- 
tionally made mischief, proving that they credited me 
with bad breeding and ingratitude—if no worse. 

The whole inddent was in itself a severe blow to my 
belief in human nature and in the value of friendship. 
But I needed the lesson, for at that time 1 was far 
too credulous and trustful, in an unintelligent and 
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nndiscriminating way ; particularly where people who had 
been kind to me were concerned. But, as the Master K. H. 
wrote to a correspondent (Miss F. Arandale, then Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer of the London Lodge) in the 
early eighties : — " Learn then to look at men below the 
surface, and to neither condemn nor trust on appear- 
ances.” {Liters from the Masters of Wisdom, No. xx, p. 62.) 
This I had at least to try and learn, even if 1 could 
not actually succeed in doing so. That splendid imperson- 
ality which was, to a pre-eminent degree, H. P. B.'s, 
is a quality of the Soul and hard to attain by lesser 
beings (for women, indeed, almost impossible!) inhabiting 
a world where — ^as she wrote of the West — “ Men think 
that their own likes and dislikes of other men and things 
are guiding principles for them to act upon, even when 
they do not make of them the law of their lives and 
seek to impose them upon others.” {Practice Occultism, 
p. 19). 

Others have written at such length, and with such a 
wealth of detail, of the marvels they saw H. P. B. perform 
that, even had I an3^hing new to relate on these lines 
(which I have not), merely to chronicle such ” signs and 
wonders ” is, as I see it, somewhat barren of good wd 
lasting results. H. P. B. did not come to dazzle our 
senses with such " feats.” She came to show us oursdves ; 
our weaknesses, perhaps. Yes, but above and beyond 
all else, to show us our inherent god-like potentialUies. 
And ever she insisted that the only path thereto was 
the practice of Brotherhood, to " live the life,” which is — 
and has ever been — the sole condition for becoming one 
with the " God within.” 

During this period, before the formation of the Eso- 
teric School and the publication of The Secret Doctrine, 
so much was always happening, so much cmei^es from 
my memory, so many, and such varied incidents. 
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that it is difficult to know what to select. Many of her 
pupils have written of H. P. B.'s methods of dealing with 
them ; for instance, Cotmtess Wachtmeister writes 
" I have no doubt now that the difficulties I experienced 
in getting access to Madame Blavatsky, and the delays 
that occurred before she came to the point with me, 
were calculated, and were of the nature of a probation, 
but I had no suspicion of this at the time.” Exactly 
my own case ; and I can here give another characteristic 
instance of such dealings. 

An index was of course required, and was being 
prepared for The Seerd Doctrine, for which many helpers 
were needed. Naturally 1 volunteered, and was given a 
number of page-proofs to deal with, as my share. I was 
quite elated, and felt that now I was really going to be 
of some use. I gave up hours a day to the work, and 
declined many otherwise most desirable (at that time 
they were so) engagements. For weeks I toiled at this 
new and somcwliat uncongenial task, imagining I was 
acquitting myself quite creditably. I may have been ; 
I never knew. A couple of days after I had sent the 
MS. up to Lansdowne Road I was there- myself. H. P. B. 
called me into her room and, pointing to my not inconsi- 
derable pile of MS. which lay on her desk, she flicked 
it contemptuously with her beautiful forefinger saying 
“ This is not in the least what I wanted, my dear ; it 
won't do at all.” Thereupon she tore the sheets across 
and flung them into the waste paper basket. I nearly 
wept ; but she took no further notice of me. Later 
1 discovered that Indexing is an art, and that 1 knew 
nothing whatever about it. This little experience 
was, however, extremely good for me at that early 
stage. 

The Blavatsky Lodge meetings were generally kept 
up till quite late in the evening, and had it not been 
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for H. P. B.’s personal kindness I should often have 
had to leave early, in order not to miss the last train back 
to Harrow. She made me stay the night many a time, 
and sleep on the bed-sofa in her sitting-room (the inner 
drawing-room), close to the door leading into her tiny 
bedroom, and up against one of its walls. How often did 
I try to remain awake all night, feeling convinced that I 
should " see ” much. But No, when midnight approached 
Asleep became imperative, and I always had to succumb ; 
never could I keep myself awake after midnight, and 
H. P. B. would never explain why ; though, later, she 
told us once that “ Master goes His ‘ rounds ’ at mid- 
night," which threw some light on the reason of my 
enforced sleep at that hour. She was then referring to 
the students of the newly-formed E.S., who had practi- 
cally pledged themselves to Him, and was emphasising the 
necessity for all of us to be “ in bed and asleep before 
midnight." Another thing she once said, 1 remember, 
was that one hour's sleep before midnight was worth four 
after it; owing to some magnetic change which takes 
place in the earth as midnight sweeps round its surface. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Formation of the Esoteric School. 

P ASSING on to the time when the “ Esoteric School of 
Theosophy" was formed in the autumn of 1888, 
I find the name of Mrs. Chowne immediately coming 
into my mind ; for she was intimately bound up with the 
circumstances and events attending my admission 
into that body. She and her husband, Colonel Chowne, 
were personal friends of H. P. B., who had stayed with 
them in India, where he was stationed when she was there 
(from ’79 to ’85) ; and she had no more loyal or staunch 
adherents and supporters. I had met Mrs. Chowne 
when I first joined the T. S., and we became friends 
immediately. Indeed, I stayed with them more than 
once in their London house after Colonel Chowne had 
retired from the service. 

In Lucifer for October, 1888, a notice had appeared 
to the effect that an " Esoteric Section of the Theosophical 
Society ” was to be formed under H. P. B., and that 
those who wished to join and abide by its Rules should 
send in their names. Mrs. Chowne and I, also Colonel 
Chowne, if 1 remember rightly, at once responded ; but for 
some time we heard nothing. Then, one day, Mrs. Chowne 
came down to Harrow to see me — I was ill at the 
time — ^bringing the E. S. T. Pledge from H. P. B. for me 
to write out and sign. She said that H. P. B. had told 
her that, on our sending in our signed Pledges, each one 
would be "tested” (*.«., "examined for fitness") on 
inner planes, by the Master. Mrs. Chowne's exact words 
were, " taken out and tested. " Our past lives would be 
called up, and upon what was there seen and known of 
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our selves, would depend whether or not we were 
accepted as candidates. She told me later that when 
she handed our signed Pledges to H. P. B. she had looked 
very seriously — almost solemnly — at her, and said : — 
" It is a great trust that you have given me.” 

So we waited ; days, even weeks passed, and nothing 
occurred. I had almost forgotten what Mrs. Chownc 
had warned me ' might happen, until, one Tuesday night, 
(it was Full Moon, I remember) I had the most wonderful 
experience, save one, that had ever happened to me. 
1 knew I was myself, l 3 ang half awake, half asleep, in my 
own room at home. Yet 1 w<is also in an Egyptian 
Temple of extraordinary grandeur, and going through 
things quite unspeakable and most solemn. This 
experience began soon after lo p.m., and almost exactly 
as a ncighbourii^ church clock struck midnight I lost 
consciousness in an overpowering and almost terrible 
blaze of light, which seemed completely to envelope me. 
The next morning I recorded all I could remember in 
my diary, and on Thursday went up to Lansdowne Road 
as usual for the Lodge meeting. I was a little early, 
but H. P. B. at work in the inner room must have known 
who had lurivcd, for she called me in, and turning round, 
said most seriously : ” Master told me last night that you 
arc accepted.” Nothing more ; but 1 at once realised 
vividly that my experience the previous Tuesday night 
had indeed been my " testing.” Thereupon I related 
the whole thing to H. P. B., who only nodded several 
times, but made no remark whatever about it. 

Mrs. Chownc told me afterwards that she and her 
husband had had similar experiences, addii^ that only a 
few of the first applicants wore so “ tested that it 
did not, in fact, apply generally. Certainly I never 
heard from anyone else that they had been told what 
Mrs. Chowne told me. Members of the £. S. T. were all 
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known by numbers (the uneven ones), and the Chownes 
and myself, and two others, since dead (as is Colonel 
Chowne also), received the first five sing^ numbers. It 
may or may not have been a " coincidence," but it is a 
curious fact that the school numbers of both my boys 
(one of whom died comparatively young) were multiples 
of the number H. P. B. herself gave me when she wrote 
out and handed me my E. S. certificate. 

One of the clauses of the original E. S. T. Pledge ran 
thus : — " I pledge myself to support before the world 
the Theosophical Movement, its leaders and its members 

" Not long after the School was formed, 

1 made one of a number of the House inmates and workers 
at Lansdowne Road who were gathered together one 
evening .in the den of the Secretary (then Mr. Bertram 
Keightley) upstairs ; there may have been six or eight 
of us. It was late (I was staying the night) and we 
were discussing an attack on H. P. B. in the Westminster 
Gazette, an evening paper, which had just come in. 
[It was this paper which in 1894 published the elaborate 
attack based on information furnished by Mr. W. R. 
Old (a member of the Inner Group) against Mr. Judge 
and his methods, which led to the disruption of the T. S. 
a year later.] Suddenly H. P. B.'s beU rang somewhat 
violently, and Mr. Keightley jumped up with some 
semi-jocular remark and ran downstairs to her room. 
I must confess that it had not oocurred to any of us even 
to suggest replying to this attack, which, so far as I 
remember, was a scurrilous one. While Mr. Keightley 
was downstairs we just went on with our desultory 
talk ; after a few minutes he returned with a very long 
face and serious manner. He said we were under severe 
reproof by the Master, who (unseen, of course) had been 
in the room while we were so light-heartedly discussing 
the newspaper attack on our " Outer Head." He had 
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descended inunediately to H. P. B. in great displeasure, 
telling her to inform us that if this was our conception of 
keeping our newly-t^en pledge we had better aU resign 
at once. We — at least I can speak for myself — ^were 
terribly ashamed, and all with one accord sat down at 
once and wrote as good a defence and indignant protest 
as in us lay. 1 do not remember the sequel, but certainly 
one, if not more, of those letters were inserted. 

This incident was the seed of what later became the 
Press Bureau, formed for the express purpose of keeping 
track of such attacks and criticisms on H. P. B. and the 
work generally, and of seeing that they were promptly 
and suitably dealt with. It became a most successful 
institution, and the various Press Cutting Agencies 
provided ample material and saved an enormous amount 
of search work. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley was in charge of 
the bureau, and sent out the cuttings to members most 
able to deal with them. I was one of the staff of writers ; 
and later, under Mr. Judge, I had entire char^ of the 
European Press Bureau. During this work I made a 
valuable collection of cuttings, including all the obituary 
notices of H. P. B. 

Many a proof did I have of H. P. B.’s power of 
hearing ” and " seeing ’’ at a distance ; things mostly too 
personal to relate and usually connected with reproof 
or instruction. Countess Wachtmeister bears witness 
in her Reminiscences to these same powers in H. P. B. 

One day, not very long before she moved away from 
Lansdowne Road, Mr. George Mead and 1 were with her 
in her little sanctum (the inner drawing-room). The 
Voice of the Silence — one of the most wonderful mystical 
works of this or any other time — had just been published, 
and she was lookup at one of the first copies. Suddenly 
handing it to us (it may have been one each ; I do not 
remember) she said something to the effect of How did 
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we like it ? or. What did we think of it ? I foiget the 
exact words. She was her most serious self. I opened 
the little book, haphazard, and read one or two verses, 
and the tears started involuntarily to my eyes, such was 
the beauty and pathos of the words I had read. I looked 
up at H. P. B., and was almost certain I saw the glimmer 
of a tear in hers ; but she abruptly changed the subject, 
and jumped down my throat atout something , or other. 
As I see it now, it was because to allow mere sentimental 
emotionalism to become linked with a theme too solemn 
and too deep for tears was dangerous. Too dangerous, 
I mean, for us Western people, with our “sensuous 
development of brain and nerves " (as she once wrote) ; 
and unworthy of the exalted nature of the subject-matter 
dealt with in the book. But I shall always believe I 
did see tears in her eyes at that moment— always. 

Almost the last— in fact it was the very last- 
incident 1 recollect of the Lansdownc Road days is, to 
me, the most touching and tragic of all my memories 
of H. P. B. It was the day before she left for 19 , 
Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., and as it was a 
lovely warm afternoon the Countess hM taken her for 
a drive in Hyde Park, in the fashionable hour. Never 
shall 1 forget her return from that drive ; Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley and I were in the double drawing-room when she 
entered, followed by the Countess, in what seemed to be 
almost a passion ; but it was a passion of grief. She 
walked up and down the room, the tears streaming 
down her face, ejaculating from time to time : — “ Not a 
Soul among them — not one / ” It was a heart-cry of 
grief, a poignant illustration — and my first sight — of that 
“ helpless pity for the men of Karmic sorrow ’’ (of which I 
had only just read in The Voice of the Silence) felt by 
those Great Ones who through countless lives have 
worked for the redemption of humanity. 
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A trained Occultist, like H. P. B., can see more 
and far deeper than the mere semi-material aura visible 
to most clairvoyants, with its ever-changing colours and 
thought-images. Such an one sees whether the aura 
reveals the presence of a Soul. This is seen and known, 
also by colour— or vibration— but vibration on a far 
higher plane of consciousness than those reachable by 
ordinary psychic vision. We commonly take for granted 
that each person must “ have ” a soul. Yet our Teachers 
tell us in unmistakable terms that such is not the case. 
" We elbow soulless men and women at every step in 
life," writes H. P. B. in Isis Unveiled (II, p. 369) ; and her 
Master tells us that “ He who defendeth not the persecuted 
and the helpless, who giveth not of his food to the starving, 
nor draw^h water from his well for the thirsty, hath been 
born too soon in human shape." This is clear beyoiul a 
shadow of misunderstanding, and explains the nature 
of the grief felt by H. P. B.— grief called forth by pity and 
compassion for those helpless, soulless beings, “ bom 
too soon in human shape," whom she had that afternoon 
seen in their hundreds, in Hyde Park. It was something 
entirely above and beyond my comprehension; but 
it was divine— if ever anything was. It was Buddha- 
like. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Inner Group. 

W HEN it was settled that H. P. B. and the Lansdowne 
Road household should move into Mrs. - Besant’s 
house in Avenue Road, I experienced an unaccountable 
and curious sinking of the heart ; a sense of foreboding, 
of impending disaster ; and when the end came, less 
than two years later, I understood the reason. More- 
over, once settled there, things seemed to change very 
much, in spite of H. P. B. being in the house. Her 
presence seemed in some subtle way to be withdrawn. 
Looking back, I can see more clearly than was then 
possible, that the real cause for this intangible, *'un- 
seizable " change in the psychic atmosphere — the deter- 
mining factor — was that it was Mrs. Besant’s house, 
not H. P. B.'s. Mrs. Besant's masterful and somewhat 
intolerant personality gave, as it were^ the tone to the 
house. In spite of her conversion to the tenets of 
Theosophy, the ineffaceable stain of Socialism and 
Atheism remained. Subsequent events have amply 
proved the danger to the Theosophical Movement of 
these and other elements in lbs. Besant, who was des- 
tined to become its evil genius.^ 

A lecture hall had been added to her boose (a large 
detached one, standing in a garden) for the meetings 
of the Blavatsky Lodge, both public and private. It 
was also used for the meetings of the E. S. T. This 
hall was at the side of the house furthest from H. P. B.'s 
quarters, and she did not appear as frequently, nor was 


* See my H. P. Blavatsky t A Great BOrayai. 
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she as aooessiUe as was the case at Lansdowne Road. 
Failing health had much to say to this, but before she 
became almost entirdy confined to her own rooms she 
would sometimes be present at the Lodge meetings. 
On such occasions her presence was both an inspiration 
and a '* terror.” Once, when Idrs. Besant was in the 
chair, and a rather lengthy and stupid paper was being 
read, the whole room could hear H. P. B.'s stage whisper 
of agonized appeal ” Oh stop her, Annie^fo^ her I ” 

To the £. S. meetings H. P. B. rarely, if ever, came 
(in person, at least) ; and, on the formation of the Inner 
Group of the E. S., she was seen even less often outside 
her own rooms, save in her bath chair, in the garden at 
the back of the house. 

The names of the twelve members of the Inner 
Group became subsequently so well known that there 
can be no indiscretion involved in giving them here. 
We were six men and six women ; of these latter Countess 
Wachtmeister and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley are dead. Both 
of them, together with Miss Cooper and Miss Emily 
Kislingbury, followed Mrs. Besant at the time of the 
disruption of the Society in 1894-5. Too late the Coun- 
tess must have realised her mistake, for subsequently 
she left the Society, and an intimate friend who 'saw 
her on her death-bed told an old friend of mine that the 
poor Countess had wept long and bitterly over "the 
ruin which Mrs. Besant had wroug^ to .H. P. B.’s work.” 
No one more lo}ral and devoted to H. P. B. than Countess 
W^htmeister ever lived, but personal-loyalty and devotion 
do not, alas I necessarily imply, or confer wisdom. 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, another tireless and devoted worker, 
died in Buda Pesth some years ago. Her sister. Miss 
Laura Cooper, married Mr. George Mead, who is now 
so well' known in ^ndon through his magazine and 
Society, The Qne^. Miss Kislingbury went back, 1 am 
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told, to the Roman Church, whence she came forth to 
join H. P. B. Whether she b still alive or not I do not 
know. 

Of Bits. Besant in this connection little need be 
said;* she belongs to the public, for she has always 
appealed unto Caesar. I, who write these brief memories, 
was the only woman out of the six who followed Mr. Judge 
in 1895, for the simple reason that we considered the 
conduct of the majority of our number to be a violation 
of the E. S. Pledge and of the First Object of the T. S. 
I say “we," because— with Dr. Archibald Keightley 
and Mr. Herbert Corjm — we formed a minority of three 
in England who declined to follow Mrs. Besant’s lead. 
Of these two, the former is, I believe, still practising in 
London.* He married Mrs. Campbell Ver PUmck, so 
well known to Theosophists as " Jasper Niemand," who 
died some years ago. No finer tributes to the real 
H. P. B. exist than those from her pen. '!Blir."Hei;bert 
Coryn is at Point Loma, California, with* Mrs.'l^ng^y, 
from whose organization (the “ Universal Bi;oth^r^OQd ") 
I resigned in 1899. . -f 

Of the four men remaining, Mr. .'Claude Wright* 
had then been for some time in America With Mr. Judge, 
and naturally followed him. The three who followed 
Mrs. Besant were Messrs. Mead, Old, and Sturdy. The 
two latter took an active part in the preliminaries of the 
attack on Mr. Judge, and both soon dropped out of the 
Movement altogether. Mr. Sturdy, when I last ran 
across him, about 1904, had become a comfdete sceptic 

^1 have dealt elsewhere with her subsequent activities; see 
A Gnai Bekayai. 

* Since this was written I have heard that Dr. Keightley has left 
Bnt^land. and.ia now living in, or near. New York. 

^ Mir. Wright’s tragic and untimely death, by drowning, oocnned 
early this year (1923)# at Nicaragua* He was preparing a Life of 
XL P. B. ftwm his own valuable data. 
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and spoke of H. P. B. as '* a wicked old woman ” ! He 
had married the hospital nurse who had pulled him 
through a bad illness, before the Avenue Road colony 
was broken up. Mr. Walter Old also married, and still 
works at his astrology — as he has always done — under 
the pseudonym of Sepharial. H. P. B. used to call him 
*' the astral tramp,” on account of his habit of '* roaming 
about in his astral body at night,”as she put it. 

There were two more members of the I. G. whose 
names did not appear, who were not under the same 
strict Rules as we were, and who never attended its 
meetings. One of them could not, for the very good 
reason that he was a native of India and lived there. 
The other was Dr. Wynn Westcott, the eminent Free- 
mason and authority on the Kabala. He too, would 
appear to have lost faith and interest, if one may judge 
by the fact that his entire library of occult and Theoso- 
phical books was sold, shortly before he left for South 
Africa ; so I am informed, at least. 

The Inner Group was formed, and held its weekly 
meetings at 19, Avenue Road, in a room which had been 
specially built for it, leading out of H. P. B.'s bedroom ; 
into it no one” but herself and her twelve pupils ever 
entered. We had each our own place, and our own 
chair ; and H. P. B. sat with her six men pupils on her 
right, and the six women on her left hand side, in semi- 
circular formation, during our instructions. 

One rather interesting incident which occurred 
when the interior of the Lecture Hall was being photo- 
graphed is perhaps worth mentioning. When the plate 
was developed a face appeared at a small upper window, 
or transom, partly open, about ten or twelve feet from 
the ground, whera no human being could by any possibi- 
lity have been standing, except on a ladder, and there 
were none on the premises. What, or rather Who could 



it be ? The face was a distinguished-looking one, of 
an oval shape ; that of a man with a moustache and 
pointed beard. H. P. B. soon solved the mystery. 
It was the face of a Master known as " Hilarion,” and 
she said that while the photographer was still in the 
hall the Master had *' looked in on ” her in her study, 
and had told her rather ruefully, that he had “ just 
been caught by the camera.” I have a copy of the 
photograph, and the face is perfectly distinct. ’ Little 
things of this sort were of common occurrence. 



CHAPTER V. 

Causes of Degeneration in the T. S. 

I N the spring of 1891 our beloved Teacher contracted a 
very severe form of influenza, and on May 8 
her Soul was released from the suffering body. She 
was undoubtedly " recalled," as I see it now, because 
we had all failed her ; even we, her own personal pupils ; 
I do not hesitate to assert it— we could not " watch, 
even for one hour.” We failed, too, on the most obvious 
and elementary point — the practice of brotherhood, for 
there wore jealousies and dissensions even in the I. G. 
For H. P. B. it must have been heart-breaking. Time 
and again had she striven to form an iimer body which 
would provide the one and only essential for the reception 
of the esoteric teachings she was commissioned to give 
out. As she wrote of just such a body as the I. G. : 
" Unless the greater harmony reigns amor^ the learners, 
no success is possible.” And we proved quite unable to 
provide that one indispensable condition. The £. S. T. 
came first, then its higher degrees, and finally the 1 : G. 
But all was of no avail ; the material was bad, and so 
the Temple could not be reared ; neither could the 
Comer Stone be found. 

In the preface to her first great work, Isis Unveiled, 
H. P. B. expressly declares it to be a direct challenge 
to all forms of ecclesiastical dogmatism, and " especially 
to the Vatican ..." Yet, in the face of this, we 
find Mrs. Besant proclaiming a new dispensation on 
what is practically a Roman Catholic basis, and steering 
the whole movement under her control towards Rome, 
i.e., the very antithesis of all that H. P. B. taught and 
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worked for. The means used is an anomalous body 
called the Liberal Catholic Church, with Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater and others as its “ Bishops ” ; and dogmas 
like the Apostolic Succession are upheld, which H. P. B. 
denounced. The moral character of these "Bishops" 
is so notorious that I need not sully these memories by 
any but the barest mention. I shall deal more fully, 
later, and in a separate publication with this matter,* 
which constitutes an indelible stain on Mrs. Besant's 
Society in recent years. 

Some twenty years ago, or more, I came to the 
conclusion that H. P. B.'s passing sounded also the 
death'knell of the Theosophical Society, as such. But 
from a personal and interior point of view, it uras even 
more tragic. For I am absolutely convinced that, 
WHEN H. P. B. LEFT US, THERE WAS NO LONGER 
ANY POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE GREAT LODGE OF MASTERS, except 
of course, for individuals who were capable of rising 
to Their plane by interior effort and aspiration. If this 
be not so, why — after her death — do we find Mr. Judge 
and Mrs. Besant, apparently unable to rely on interior 
guidance, turning to supposed chelas, psychics, and 
clairvoyants in their efforts to re-establish communication 
with the Masters ? The answer is plain to anyone who 
has carefully studied what the Masters Themselves have 
written on the subject. In the long letter of rebuke to 
Colonel Olcott for his attitude towards H. P. B., received 
during his voyage to England in 1888, the Master K. H. 
writes : — " Since 1885, I have not written, or caused to 
be written, save through her [H. P. B.'s] agency, direct 
or remote, a letter or line to anybody in Europe or 
America, nor communicated orally with, or through any 
third party . . . WtiA occult tnatters she has everyffnng 
^ See A Gf$ai Belrayat, already meatioaed. 
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io do. We have wA abandoned her. She is tuA given 
over to chelas. She is our direct ttgeni.” 

Again, in a letter — evidently to Miss Arundale and 
written in 1884— the same Master writes : — '* I take the 
opportunity, one of the last there are, to write to you 
directly, to say a few words. For you know, of course, 
that once H. P. B.’s aura in the house is exhausted, you 
can have no more letters from me. ” (Italics are mine.) 
H. P. B. stayed with the Arundales in June and July of 
that year, when she came over from Paris on a short 
visit to adjust certain troubles in the London Lodge. 

But there exists still stronger, direct, evidence as to 
this. In a letter to Mrs. Langford (then Mrs. Latura 
Holloway, one of the “ Two Chelas ” who wrote Afan) 
the Master K. H. writes in 1884. “ . . .to help the 
cause in its present very complicated situation, vie who 
are forbidden to use our powers with Europeans can act 
but thro' our chelas or one like H. P. B. . . . Where 
are the chelas strong enough to help us without the aid 
of our own powers ” ? Incidentally it should be clear 
enough to anyone with a grain of intuition that H. P. B. 
was something much more than " a chela." Finally, 
H. P. B.’s Master Himself writes in relation to instruc- 
tions (for the " Inner Circle " of the London Lddge) 
which. He says, " can pass only through the hands of 
Mr. Sinnett, as hitherto . . . remains the question, 
what means there are to correspond even with Mr. Sinnett ? 
H. P. B. will not undertake the sending on and trans- 
mission of the letters ; she has shown her willingness to 
self-sacrifice in this direction long enough . . . Damodar 
K. M. has the same and even more unwillingness. — ^ 
[name of anUher chela} has not reached that stage of 
physiological deodopment that eruMes a chela to send and 
receive letters. His evolution has been more upon the 
intellectual plane ..." (Italics are mine throughout.) 
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So we here see that a certain stage of “ PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL development ” is an essential, and that only 
“ one like H. P. B." or the Masters' own personal 
chelas— like Damodar — are capable of being inter- 
mediaries for " direct communication and Damodar was, 
in consequence of his advanced " physiological develop- 
ment," able to go to the Masters, in Tibet, a year later. 
It is perfectly dear from these extracts, in short, that 
it was only possible for the Masters to conuriunicate 
direct through H. P. B.’s agency, because as Their chosen 
Messenger she had been prepared by several years of 
training and instruction under Their direct personal 
guidance and supervision in Tibet. Through her They 
could act on this plane at any distance from her ph3^ical 
presence. : 

At that time it would not have been easy, or even 
possible, for those who found themselves left as leaders 
of the Movement— both exoteric and esoteric— to foresee 
all the ruin and confusion that would (and did) result 
from their taking for granted that, because H. P. B. 
was always in direct communication with the Masters, 
therefore the same would hold good in their case, bereft 
as they were of her guidance and, above all, of her 
presence. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge were duly appoint- 
ed joint Outer Heads of the £. S. T. by the Inner Council, 
of which I was a member (Colonel Olcott never had any 
connection with the School) ; and as such felt themselves 
bound, in this high occult office, to act in the same way 
as H. P. B.— as “ intermediaries ” between the students 
and the Masters. Mrs. Besant looked to Mr. Judge 
(as intermediary) at first. He, in his turn, presumably 
feeling the lack of inspiration since H. P. B.'s death, 
committed the fatal error of seeking communication 
through mediums, psychics, and clairvoyants, and 
giving out these communications as if they were received 
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direct by himsdf. This I neither knew nor realised until 
alter a long and painful experience of the character of 
Mrs. Tingley, his last inspirer, who was clever enough to 
persuade him to appoint her his successor. It was she 
herself who told me, personally, that she dictated the 
famous £. S. T. Circular headed " By Master's Direc- 
tion," and signed by Mr. Judge, deposing Mrs. Besant 
from her position as joint Outer Head. Q 6 1 6 S' 

Mrs. Besant was then in India engaged, inter alio, 
in elaborating the charges against Mr. Judge, under the 
direction of the Brahmin who was her latest adviser and 
guide. Mr. Judge's circular was a characteristic Tingley 
counterstroke, and anyone familiar with her language 
and methods (as I subsequently became) can easily 
recognise it throughout. Mr. Judge’s style was totally 
different and quite unmistakable. On the other hand 
Mrs. Besant was guilty of the very same thing of which 
she accused kbr. Judge — viz., of " giving a misleading 
material form to messages from the Master." Equivoca- 
tion of this kind was one of the fundamental causes of the 
catastrophe which overtook the T. S. in 1895. Working 
" from within without," the E. S. T. — the real heart of 
the Society— was divided by the separation of the two 
" Outer Heads," and the disruption of the T. S. followed 
as a matter of course. 

This evil precedent had been created by Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett during H. P. B.'s lifetime, for he had claimed 
independent communication ever since he had enjoyed 
the great privilege, through her agency, of the long corres- 
pondence with the Master K. H. which formed the 
material for The Ocetdt World and Esideric Buddhism. 
Mr. Sinnett’s persistence in the claim of the continuance 
of independent, direct communication with the Master 
led to the statement He made to Colonel Olcott which 
I have already quoted, and which He reiterated to 
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H. P. B. in X890. This was in consequence of her having 
received a letter from Mr. Sinnett at that time, containing 
some rather impertinent (as from Mr. Sinnett to H. P. B.) 
statements about this Master, and again claiming 
that he was in direct communication with Him. That 
ever since 1885 aU his alleged “ communications '* were 
received through crystal-gazing, mediums, and sensitives 
was told me by a member of his inner circle of students 
so far back as 1893. (See post p. 54 et seq.) 

This sort of thing maybe perfectly satisfactory to 
those who are able to believe that the Masters would 
employ such agencies ; but it is quite another and, as I 
think, hardly an honest matter to give out information 
so “ received ” as “ direct communications." Such an 
attitude — the possibility of being able to take such a 
point of view -shows a complete ignorance of the laws of 
Occultism governing the training of Adepts and the use 
of Their powers ; also of the vital distinction (so often 
drawn by H. P. B.) between the trained seer and the 
more or less irresponsible medium or clairvoyant. 

I had a recent confirmation of the very doubtful 
sources of Mr. Sinnett's so-called “ occult " information 
from an English professor of an Indian University. 
Shortly after Mr. Sinnett's death in 1921, one of the 
sensitives whom he was wont to consult told this professor 
that on one occasion he had given Mr. Sinnett some 
" message " which he immediately decided came from the 
Master K. H. — " He was so pathetically pleased, poor old 
chap, that I had not the heart to undeceive him," was the 
comment of the medium himself I 

Had it not been for H. P. B., it is just possible that 
1 myself might have figured as one of Mr. Sinnett's 
sensitives. I was seeing a good deal of both him and his 
.wife, before H. P. B. moved into London from Maycot ; 
and one day Mr. Sinnett suggested that I should allow 
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him to make the experiment of trying to " release ” my 
soul from the body, as I might then have some interesting 
experiences. I thought so, too, although I then knew 
nothing of the dangers of such irresponsible practices. 
As a young girl I had been able to " turn tables," and to 
mesmerise people ; but I never took any real interest 
in this sort of thing, because the natural bent of my mind 
was towards philosophy. However, on receiving from 
Mr. Sinnett the assurance that he would be able to bring 
my soul safely back again, 1 consented to submit to the 
experiment. His method proved to be the usual one. 
He asked me to lie down and close my eyes, and then 
proceeded to make mesmeric passes. He told me that 
I should soon “ go ofi[." and would then become conscious 
on “ a higher plane." After what seemed to be about 
ten minutes, and 1 was beginning to wonder when “ I " 
should be " released," Mr. Sinnett said in a low voice : 
" Now you can’t move your right arm." Naturally 
I did so at once, and lifted my forearm, opening my eyes 
at the same time to look at him. 1 have rarely seen 
anyone so taken aback ; he had evidently thought 
1 was " off." He seemed also quite annoyed by the 
failure of the experiment, but said we would try again 
another day. We never did, however, for soon* after- 
wards H. P. B. moved into London, and 1 happened to 
mention the incident to her. She was reaUy angry, 
and absolutely forbade me to permit Mr. Sinnett, or 
anyone else, to try such experiments again. Later on, 
of course, I came to learn the extreme danger of such 
practices, and that in the wrong hands they are forms 
of Black Magic.* 

1 relate these few incidents, out of many that could 
be cited, in order to show the very questionable basis 


> See Addendum : ** Oangerons Hypnotic Practices.” 
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on viHuch Mr. Sinnett's claim to “ independent communi- 
cation^ rested. Although he had the inestimable 
privilege of association with H. P. B. in India, and she 
had put him in direct communication with the Master 
K. H., yet when this ceased, rather than admit it and be 
content to play a subordinate part, he declined to co- 
operate with H. P. B. in England, and resorted to these 
methods in a pitiful endeavour to maintain the high 
prestige he had acquired, throt^h her. But his later 
writings are quite sufficient evidence that the source 
of his inspiration had long since ceased. Among these 
later wn'itings must undoubtedly be included what he is 
pleased to call “ A note of warning against too submissive 
an acceptance ’* of H. P. B.*s explanation [the true 
Occult one. of course] of spiritualistic phenomena, 
which he quotes in his Incidents in the Life of Madame 
Blavatsky. This " note " he added to the Edition 
dated 1913 (see Chap, viii, p. 140), and for sheer 
effrontery, and baseless assertions about her, it would be 
hard to beat. 

It may seem that much of the foregoing is in the 
nature of a digression, not germane to the subject of 
my memories of H. P. B. My answer is that I have to 
deal with those who — with the notable exception of 
Mr. Judge— drinking from the well of her wisdom ; using 
her name, her powers, and gifts, to forward their own 
ambitions and desires, yet think it no shame to spurn 
“ the hand that fed them,” and " deny ” the source of 
their inspiration. In my view, therefore, anything I 
can do in adducing testimony to prove how unfounded, 
disloyal, and ungrateful are the claims of such people, 
is well done. For they have shamefully misrepresented 
H. P. B. and her teachings ; and, inasmuch as they 
were articulate and conformed to certain conventions, 
they have obtained the hearing denied to her by the 

3 
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MTorld she came to enlighten— and perchance to " s^Ve," 
had it not rejected her Message. 

I most explain the insertion, here, of a reproduction 
of the Difdoma which H. P. B. insisted on having specially 
drawn, by hand, and presenting to Colonel Geather. 
She always had the highest regard for him (and, inciden* 
tally, rolled him innumerable cigarettes I) ; while he, 
in his turn, never wavered in his affection for and belief 
in her, in spite of aU the slanders which he had heard 
in India about her— though he would never join the 
T.S. 

' The first time I took him up to Lansdowne Road to 
present him to H. P. B., I shall never forget how, on 
leaving the house— after a wonderful talk— he brought 
his clenched fist down on the open palm of his other 
hand writh an emphatic bang, ejaculating " Well I 
rU take my oath that woman never drank in her life I ” 
I should add that one of the cruellest and most persistent 
of the Simla slanders which he had heard, was that she 
“ drank like a fish.” 

I give this reproduction of the diploma because I 
believe it to be unique and therefore of interest. 





COLONEL CLEATHER’S DIPLOMA. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Passing of H* P. B. 

I FIND that I digressed from my narrative at the 
time of H. P. B.’s death, on May 8th, 1891. Late 
that afternoon 1 received a telegram at Harrow announc- 
ing the bare fact, and adding " Come at once.” So my 
husband and I went straight oil to Avenue Road. There 
we found evei3dhing quiet and calm, as was the ” mortal 
coil " of our beloved Teacher, lying so peacefully in the 
shell of light wood destined for the crematory flames. 
The impression which stands out more clearly than any 
other in my recollections of that sad evening is the 
feeling I had that H. P. B. had compleidy gone. There 
was much talk at the time of her being still there in 
spirit, and so forth ; but, for me, it never seemed to be true. 
I did not venture to suggest such an idea to my 0 ) 1 - 
leagues ; but it was an absolutely real one, and, at this 
distance of time, I am more than ever convinced of its 
truth, tn faxA, the influence of the Great Lodge, of which 
she alone had been the representative, \ras completely 
withdrawn, because the Society had definitely failed on 
inner planes of being and consciousness. It only remained 
for the result to work out on the material plane— as indeed 
it very soon did. 

I am well aware that hardly any of my contempora- 
ries, now living, will agree with this view. In fact, the 
only one who ever definitely expressed it to me Was 
Mrs. Chowne. Meeting her again (she was then living out of 
England) in Londmi about the time of the disruption of 
the Society in 1895, she expressed hersdf most emphati- 
cally on the subject. “ Do you believe H. P. B. would 
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have left us if she could have carried the Movement 
through into the next century ” ? she said,—" Not for a 
moment I " And I had to confess I agreed with her 
absolutely. 

The newspapers were full of H. P. B. at this time, 
and some of the obituary notices did her a certain measure 
of justice, though scarcely any showed real understanding 
of her and her work. The saddest reading of all, looking 
over them again after the lapse of thirty years, is the 
collection of articles written immediately after her death 
Mme of her pupils and admirers. Nearly all of the 
former still living have turned away from her " they all 
forsook her," in the literal sense of these words. 

H. P. B.'s body was cremated at Woking on May 
xxth, and Mr. Mead’s address on that occasion was 
deeply moving and beautiful, spoken from the heart. 
He and I drove across London that evening from Waterloo 
Station to Avenue Road with the um containing the 
ashes — all that remained of her mortal body. I then 
recalled that it was we two who had received the first 
copies of The Voice of the Silence from our Teacher's 
hands, at Lansdowne Road, barely two years earlier, 
and shortly before she left it for Avenue Road. 

One more incident remains to be told. 1 broke 
down in health about this time, and went up to London 
to consult H. P. B.’s clever physician. Dr. Z. Mennell. 
It was a memorable visit, lasting nearly two hours (he 
kept a roomful of patients waiting while we talked). 
Very little was said about my own health, so far as I 
remember, except that I had “ not a drop of good Mood ” 
in my body but would probably live, " by will," till I 
was eighty I But we talked much of H. P. B. He told 
me what an inspiration she had been to him in his medical 
work ; how mudi she had taught him about the nature 
of the body and its powers— poffiridwify Ute bmn. Some 
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of the things which she had demoostiated with her 
own oiganism, were so far beyond anything then known 
to med^ sdenoe, that it would have been useless to lay 
them before the College of Physicians, of which I believe 
he was a distinguished member. He told me that he 
had brought one instance before them, but was met with 
such hopeless and determined scepticism that he never 
repeated the attempt. 

As I have tried to show, in my H. P. Blavetsl^ : 
Her Life and Work for Humanity, she was one of the 
true Saviours of the race; one of that deathless band 
of Great Ones “ whose hands hold back the heavy Karma 
of the Worid "—who “ remain unselfish to the endless 
end.” 
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THE MASTERS OF WISDOM ON H. P. B. 

Those who do not understand her had better not 
try to explain her.” 


“ With mult nutters she has every^ing to do. We 
have abandoned her. She is not given over to chllas. 
She is ourtdwect Agent." 





ADDENDUM. 

A Posthumoiu attack on H. P. B. 

W HEN Mr. Sinnett’s Early Days of Theosophy in 
Europe vias published by the London House of 
the Adyar T. S. at the end of 1922, I received a letter 
from a Ivother journalist and fellow-student of those 
days, in which he said : “ It is the most crisis-provoking 
thing that has appeared for years. They will all have to 
take their stand on that. It cannot be explained away, 
or dodged, or camouflaged in any way, and I cannot 
imagine what tempted A. B. to publish it [I can— B. C.] 
.... It has done more to consolidate us here than 
an3rthingelse. It reveals the whole treachery bom 1889, and 
shows who was behind the scenes in all that occurred, 
[A. B. must have missed this point, which I shall deal 
with tiilly.— B. C.} . . . To me it is unspeakable, and 
if I had attempted to characterize it I would have gibbered. 
So I thought it wiser to take it dispassionately and draw 
inferences for the unread." He is referring to the tadc 
of reviewing it for the magazine of his Section, and 
his opinion is the more striking in that he occuines a 
leading office in the Besant Society. While feeling more 
bee than he, having left that body in x895,T trust I may 
succeed in being as impartial as is hutnanly possible 
fur one who accepts H. P. Blavatsks^s own account of 
herself and hw Mission, has the highest regard for her 
personal character, and considers that her books emtain 
teaching and information of unique and inestimable value. 

Mrs. Qeather bad two years experience of Mr. Sinnett, 
as a member of his Lotion Lo^e, before H. P. B. 
came to London lor good in 1887, and >thus was aUe to 



form an impartial opinion of his attitude towards her at 
that critical period. All that she says about him in 
the present reminiscences, and in H. P. 

Her Life and Work for Humanity, should be read and 
compared with Mr. Sinnett's statements and my analysis 
of them. 

On the one hand we have Ife. Qeather, as a devoted 
pupil, finding in H. P. B. the one person in the world 
who was able to give her the key to the {»oblems of life 
for which she had sought in vain in philosophy and 
religion in the West, and taking no intoest in psychic 
phenomena ; on the other we see Ifr. Sinnett, eagerly 
interested in phenomena, and treating H. P. B. merely 
as a means of securing information with which he might 
startle the Western world. Which of the two was the 
better qualified to estimate the Sphinx known as H.P. B. 
at her true worth cannot be doubted. In everything 
Mr. Sinnett has ever written he has shown his lack of 
understanding, obviously due to his personal limitations ; 
but his present book goes far beyond anything he ven- 
tured to put in print during his lifetime, and constitutes 
one of the most striking examples of self-revelation 1 
have come across in a fairly long experience on the 
Press and in the Law Courts of England. • 

Mr. Sinnett was eighty years of age when he set 
himself to write what he is pleased to call "a {dain 
truthful narrative " in order to correct the '* m 3 rtho- 
logical conceptions of new adherents,” included in whom, 
are Mrs. Cleather and her contemporaries, termed 
” blind devotees ” because they did not hesitate to give 
their preference to the Master mind, rather than to <me 
who was not even a pupil, but merely a very faulty and 
rebellious exponent of the few fragments he was permitted 
to receive and give out. He died in ipai, and the most 
charitable thing <me can say is, that in his dotage he 
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most lave foigotteii what he has not distorted concerning 
H. P. B. and her work. As the final message of a man 
prominent for forty years in a Movement professing 
high ideals, one would have expected a fairly comprehen* 
sive and accurate history of that portion, at any rate, 
in which he was more directly concerned. Colonel 
Olcott’s Old Diary Leaves is far from satisfoctory as an 
avowedly *' True History," especially as regards H. P. B. ; 
and the account, attempted in the magazine Theosopl^, 
of Los Angeles, is vitiated by the untenable assumption 
that Mr. Judge was on an occult equality with H. P. B. 
Only one who thoroughly understood H. P. B. and her 
Mission, her teaching both exoteric and esoteric, and 
possessed all the salient facts, could undertake such a 
task with any hope of success ; and it is unlikely that 
such a person is now alive. I feel, like my friend, that it 
is difficult to characterise Mr. Sinnett's book with anything 
like judicial calmness ; yet the unpleasant, nay 
revolting, task must be faced for the sake of the revered 
Teacher here so vilely traduced, misrepresented, and 
uncomprehended by one to whom she gave perhaps 
greater opportunities for doing real good than any other 
in the whole history of the movement. 

If it should be thought by some that Mrs. Qeather 
has been unduly severe on Mr. Sinnett, they must surely 
feel after reading his book and this review that she is 
now more than justified out of his own mouth. The best 
way. I think, will be to group the principal passages that 
call for comment or explanation under definite headings, 
in order to bring out clearly certain important points. 

. Mr. Sinmett’s Persokal Ambhiom and Dubious 
Methods. 

Mrs. Cleather, whom 1 have known since 1892, 
when I discarded psychic investigation for H. P. B.’s 
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teacfaifig, has always recognised hk personal motives, 
and in this book I find them revealed all through, bnt 
especially in his attempts to get into communication with 
Master K. H. independently of H. P. B. The lengths 
to which, he went in pursuit of this desire are almost 
incredible, especially in a man who continually professes 
his anxiety to do the correct thing according to the 
European social code, and does not hesitate to express 
his disapproval of H. P. B/s violations of.it. Ibus, 
when H. P. B. first visited the Sinnetts at Simla in 
December, 1879, and gratified his insatiable thirst for 
phenomena, he says (p. 27) : 

" The manifestations of occult power then freety 
given had a profound efiect on my own mind. I felt that 
those who exhibited such marvellous power over natural 
fmces unfamiliar to physical science must possess 
knowledge to correspond." Observe he does not credit 
H. P. B. with the power to perform them hendf by 
her own trained will, but from the first cannot resist 
adopting the Spiritualistic theory that she was a 
medium, albeit a very unusual one, despite her own 
statements and proofs to the contrary. “ I wished," 
he continues, " to get into communication with one 
of the * Brothers ' she talked about. I felt sore they 
would be more reasonable to deal with than herself. 
Conversation showed that she thought this might not be 
impossible, and I wrote a letter addressed to * A Brother * 
and gave it to Madame Blavatsky for transmission. 
In due course I received a reply, and this was the first 
of a long series of letters from the Masters K. H. and 
M. which led to the preparation of * The Occult World * 
and afterwards to ' Esoteric Buddhism.’ " He follows 
this precious avowal with the statement that Madame 
Blavatsigr altered and added to the letters in trans- 
mission, and that " long after she passed away ’ and his 
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methods of oommunicatioii assumed " new and improved 
oonditidns/* the Master had told him they were a 
travesty *' of his meaning. Mrs. Cleather has shown, 
and I will quote him later to prove, that as eariy as 1885 
he was endeavouring to communicate through other 
"intermediaries,” because the Master had closed the 
correspondence ; and that in 1889, two years before 
H. P. B.*s death, he was using C. W. Leadbeater for that 
very purpose. So much for his " truthful narrative ” 
at the very beginning. 

Here we see his extraordinary conceit and bad taste, 
as well as his total inability to see beyond the mere 
personality and comprehend the status and Mission of 
the chosen and trained Agent of the lifters. Because 
to his extremely limited, conventional, and materialistic 
vision, H. P. B. seemed to show " curious inaptitude,” 
he at once begins to try and go behind her (his own guest, 
at the time!). Evidently he thought he was much 
better fitted himself, and practically says so more than 
once. Yet H. P. B. forthwith put him in direct communi- 
cation with the Master K. H., a priceless privilege that 
any of the Indian aspirants of that time would have made 
any sacrifice to secure. But, as he has to admit, the 
communications had to pass through H. P. B., for she 
was the only prepared instrument on the physical plane 
who was able and willing to do it. (See extracts from the 
Blasters * Letters quoted Mrs. Cleather ante, p. 27). 
That she iMS willing only shows the nobility and selfless- 
ness of her character, for she must have foreseen the 
inevitable consequences— in all the years of suffering and 
obloquy that followed Bfr. Sinnett's misuse of his opportu- 
nity. As editm of the Pioneer, his journalistic instincts 
scented a big " scoop,” while his abnmmal egotism 
and personal ambition grasped eageriy at the chance of 
becoming the Avatar of a great religio-acientific revelation 
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to the Western vroricL This becomes, quite jdain later 
in the book, when he goes to England. 

It was a little too much, however, even Ua H. P. B., 
when, as he relates (p. 36), on hearing of the Bfoha 
Chohan (the great Initiate at the head of the Ttans> 
Himfilayan Brotherhood, whom he irreverently styles 
*' the Old Chohan ”), he and Mr. Hume “ determined to 
try the experiment of addressing a letter to him dedaring 
that if we were to do any good in connexion with the 
spread of theosophy we must be somehow enabled to work 
quite independendy of Madame Kavatsky. Looking 
teck from my present point of view, I know this was an 
absurd course to take, but it brought matters to a 
crisis. Ridiculous as the situation was, the only way of 
sending the letter was, to give it to the person of whom 
it complained—Madame Blavatsky;” and he actually 
handed it to H. P. B. who “ put it in her pocket 
without lookini^ at it.” That it was in the worst possible 
taste, to use no harsher term, never seems to have 
occurred to him. Naturally, when H. P. B. came to 
transmit the letter she became aware of the enormity 
of the afiront, both to the Brotherhood and to herself 
as Then reiaresentative. She had a stormy interview 
with Messrs. Sinnett and Home which led to the latter's 
eventual estrai^ement, after behaviour which called 
forth a strong fnotest from twelve Hindu Chelas of 
the Brotherhood, two of whom were actually resident 
with Them in Tibet (See H. P. Blavatsfy : Her Life and 
Work, p. 33, in which it is followed by the magnificent 
letter of rebuke from the Maha Chohan Btoself). Such 
is the man who presumes to call H. P. B. " impossiUe 
to work with,” and to criticise her manners —she who 
came of a noble Russian family, and could when she 
saw fit behave like an Empress, as Mrs. Qeather has often 
told me. 
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Ur. Sinnett onaits to mention that H. P. B. and 
Colonel 'Oloott visited Simla primarily to lay their papers 
before the Government in order to ^ relieved of esfaon* 
age. In a letter dated Simla, October, z88o, to a 
native gentleman, she says they had come at a great 
expenditure of time and money to plead our cause with 
the Enc^ish,” and quotes one of the officials as saying : 

You have done that in eighteen months which we 
English luive not been able to achieve in years. You 
are creating a better understanding between the two 
races and gradually filling up the gap between them.” 
This was part of the real work planned for India, which 
was defeated by the craze for phenomena and the result- 
ant charges of baud and trickery ; but with this aspect 
of the matter I will deal in detail further on. 

The next step taken by Mr. Sinnett to realise his 
ambition is related at p. 38. The Pioneer having dis- 
pensed with his services, "both my wife and I had 
grown tired of the Indian life and wished to be back 
in England.” Such a feeling might seem strange in one 
who was enjoying a unique opportunity of being so near 
the Masters as he then was, for at that time They were 
only just the other side of the Himalayas in the Kara- 
koram range (see The OccUU World, p. 82), and Their 
Reinesentative was on the spot and ready to help him in 
every way. I could name a dozen Orientals and some 
Europeans who would have given anything for such a 
privilege. But Messrs. Siimett and Hume were typical 
European intellectuals without the least glimmering 
of the sacred relation between Gum and Chda (Master 
and Pujd) in Eastern Occultism. Mr. Sinnett is self- 
revealed as desiring above all to go to England with the 
information he had so far obtained, establish a .society 
there on his own lines, and pose as the beater of the 
new message in place of the "impossible'* H. P. B. 
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Hence we find him, in 1883, established in the West-End 
of London, lecturing to the " ui^>er levels of Sodety," 
and receiving the following encomium from llbr. Myers 
of the Society for I^ychical Research, which exactly 
expresses what he was aiming at: “We gratefully 
recognise the very acceptable choice which the Adepts 
have made in selecting Bfr. Sinnett as the intermediaiy 
between us and them. They could hardly have chosen 
anyone more congenial to our Western minds." (p. 50.) 

One might ask on what authority he was thus 
accepted as " intermediary " for the West ? H. P. B. 
certainly never gave it, and the evidence from the Adepts 
Themselves is quite to the contrary. (See letter quoted 
ante, p. 27.) In view of this alluring prospect he is 
naturally filled with “ dismay " on hearing early in 1884 
that H. P. B. is on her way to England with Colonel 
Olcott, and an Indian Chda of the Master K. H., Mohini 
Chatterji (translator of Sankaracharya’s “ Crest Jewel of 
Wisdom," who collaborated during his stay in England 
with Mrs. I.aura Holloway, an American Chela of the 
same Master, in Man; Fragments of Forgotten History). 
Mr. Siimett relates how H. P. B. arrived, imexpectedly, 
one evening in the middle of a lodge meeting, and offered 
explanations of obscure passages in Isis VnoeUedu but 
the company was 'not interested in the philosophy, 
and asked for information about " astral apparitions, of 
the Mahatmas." This is a tyjncal example of the mis- 
conception* of H. P. B.’s real mission; and the persistent 
demands for phenomena that led to the subsequent 
troubles. 

Mr. Siimett’s snobbery and fear of social discredit 
through H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott comes out again and 
again. For instance, on p. 47 he says his [dan was that 
the new teaching should take root in “ the upper levels 
of Society and filter downwards with social authority 
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behind it, instead of b^inning on lower.Ievels and trusted 
to filter Upwards as it could. Unhappily this progtanune 
was defeated by Iifedanie Blavatsky's return to England." 
He even makes the preposterous and abominable asser- 
tion (p. 63) that " she came to Europe to bathe in a flood 
of adulation," but Mr. Judge, who came over from 
America at this time to meet her in Paris, wrote from 
there to a friend that she had been suddenly ordered 
1^ her Master to go to London to try and adjust certain 
serious difiiculties which had arisen in the London 
Lodge. The letter was printed with others of that 
period in The Word, of New York, March 19x2. Mr. 
Sinnett adds that Colonel Olcott's tactless l^haviour 
in a lecture he gave before the S. P. R. made " the leaders 
of that Society anxious to shake themselves free from 
theosophical associates liable to bring social discredit 
pn their undertaking." In fact, if Mr. Sinnett is correct 
in this case, the changed attitude of the S. P. R., which 
led to the infamous Report of 1885, after a favourable 
and sympathetic preliminary one (see H. P. BUaudsty : 
Her Life and Work, Chap. VI), was dictated entirely by 
this ignoble motive, and reveals them in. an even more 
despicable light than hitherto seemed possible. 

Yet, despite Mr. Sinnett’s " social " scruples at that 
time, we find him, in the face of the Leadbeater scandals 
cd 1906, resuming the office of Vice-President of the 
Adyar T. S., and bolding it until his death (p. xxy). 
Here and elsewhere he asserts that it was he who " had 
the privilege of launching the theosophical movement 
in Europe," and but for the coming of H. P. B. (when 
finally driven from Adyar by the fears of Colonel Olcott 
and the Coundl in 1885, as she relates in her letter " To 
My Brothers of ' Ar3ravarta " in X890, quoted in the 
«nd Work, Chap. V) he would certainly have deve- 
loped the Ene^ branch of the movement entirely on 

4 
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his own lines of intellectual pqwhie investigation. For, 
as the Master K. H. wrote to him and Mr. Home, in 
reqxnse to their request for independent instructioo in 
Occult Science ; the Smla Edectic must be a branch 
of the parent body, and promote its *' leading idea of a 
Itoiversal Brotherhood, and in other practicaUe ways 
. . . Yet you have ever discussed, but to put down, 
the idea of a Universal Brotherhood, questioned its 
usefulness, and advised to remodel the Theosophkal 
Society on the principle of a college for the special study 
of occultism." {jAfe and Work of H. P. B., Chap. III.) 
Both in this and the esoterie foundation d the movement 
embodied in the Benares Constitution of 1879 (which, like 
Olcott, he ignores) he ran directly counter to the Masters' 
{dans . from the very beginning, evidently justifying 
this course by regarding them as interpolations 
H. P. B. 

Tkaimip Occultist or Irresponsible Medium ? 

One of the most astonishing features of this book 
is, that, although the authm has always admitted 
that H. P. B. underwent several years of the strictest 
occult traming in Tibet under the Masters, nevertheless 
again and again in actual practice he acts as if she were 
just dn ordinary untrained person, full of glaring faults, 
contiimally making serious mistakes, and often little 
better than an irresponsible medium capable of the 
crudest and most contemptible lying, deception, and 
trickery. On the very first page be brackets her with 
Colonel Olcott in stating that in 1875 the intentions of 
the Masters were "imperfectly comprehended" and 
"dimly realised"; although, as she states in m(»e 
than aoe jdaoe. Colonel Olcott, Mr. Judge, and one other 
European were taught by her in America before Isis 
Unveiled was writterL Mr. Sinnett’s ccmfused ideas 
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about P. B. aie strildngly revealed in the following 
statement, on page x8 : 

(x) Ibdame Blavatsky knew of her own know- 
ledge " that the Masters were beings (d flesh 
and blood, for she had been in Tibet with 
two of them. 

(2) “ She herself had faculties of a super-physical 

order that kept her in touch with them 
wherever she might be." 

(3) " She knew she had a mission to fulfil ..." 

(4) " She must have been conscious of possessing 

wonderful powers." 

Yet, after recognising all this, he ends the para- 
graph with the absurd and wholly gratui- 
■ tous assertion that in Isis Unveiled she 
showed that 

(5) " she was quite ignorant even of what we came 

later to regard as the A. B. C. of Theosophi- 
cal teaching." 

Her own exjdanation that she was not permitted to 
give out then to the public much that she was teaching 
privately (under the usual pledge of secrecy) he of 
course ignores ; just as, later, he treats her tnagwm opus, 
The Secret Doctrine, as if it were of rather less importance 
than one of his own productions. That she actually 
possessed, or had direct access to, all the extraordinary 
wealth of learning and occult knowledge which are 
exhibited in her later books ijride evidence of the learned 
Mason Or. Buck, and the Scientist Dr. Carter Blake, 
cited in the Life and Work, p. 79 a seq.), and in her 
Instructions and oral teachings for her students of the 
l&Oteric School, appears to be unthinkaUe icx him. 
In his view she is merely " a link," and had to be 
puttip with because the Masters " oould not find a 
better." 
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Moreover, nassm of of tcaintQ^' and a 
naturally materialistic mentality, Mr, Sinnett misonder* 
stood some of the information he was pemUied to puUtsh, 
and H. P. B. had to correct certain points in her 
" Introductory " to VoL 1 of The Secret Doctrine. One 
striking misconception was in regard to Mars and 
Mercury, which he always persisted in calling two of the 
{danets of our Earth's Septenary Chain. This is 
obviously impossible if we accept the statement in the 
5. D. that “ Everything in the Universe follows analogy," 
for only the physical or lowest aspect of any septenary 
chain can be visible to our earthly vision, just as we can 
only see our physical bodies, and not the astral, or the 
still more ethereal vehicles. As H. P. B. states, in 
dealing with Mr. Sinnett's error in the 5. D., p. 164 
(xst Edn.) : " Neither Mars nor Mercury belong to our 
chain. They are, along with the other planets, septenary 
Units in the great host of ' chains ' of our system, and all 
are as visible as their upper globes are invisible." That 
Bfr. Sinnett was unable to see this obvious and funda- 
mental principle, that eveiything is septenary, and that 
only the physical aspect of any septenary can be visible 
on the physical fdsme, conclusively shows what a pro- 
foundly stupid man he was, and how entirely unfitted 
for the study of the Esoteric Philosophy. He repeats 
the mot in the fuesent book (Chap. IX), also in his 
previous one, Cottected FruUs of OccuU TeacMng (xguo), 
in which he {uesumes to put forward an astonishing 
collection of totally unsupported and disommected 
assertions as "expanded knowledge," ^perior to the 
S. D., which he dismisses as an " eariier book " subject 
to “cmxection" and " enlargement." If, as H. P. H 
states in her “ Introductory," only " the outline of a few 
fundamental truths frmn the Secret Doctrine of the 
Archaic Ages is now permitted to see the light, after 
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long mflleiinrains of the most profound silence and 
seoecy,”* it is entiroly improbable that a mere student 
like Mr. Sinnett would be permitted, especially by means 
of ''intermediaries'* like Le^beater, to discover and 
give out any more. In any case it was the great impor- 
tance of the cycle ending about 1897-8 that permitted 
the Masters to reveal as much as They did through 
H. P. B. ; and the fact that she was withdrawn six years 
before that date shows, as Mrs. Qeather demonstrates, 
that no more could be given until 1975.’! 

Again, on page 49, Mr. Sinnett has the supreme 
efErontery to say that, in 1883, when he was seeking 
further teaching, H. P. B. could not help him because 
"wonderful as were her powers, she possessed none of 

How xapidly Western Science is now leaving the Darwinian 
theory and approximating to the teaching of the Esoteric Pliilosophy 
Is shown in Professor Arthur Keith's recent book The Aniiquiiy of Man. 
When H. P. Blavatsky published her Secret Doctrine in i888» Huxley 
had not ventured to assign a greater age to roan than too.ooo years, 
whereas Professor Keith places his origin in the Eocene Age, which 
he estimates to have been some 4,500,000 years ago. Curiously 
enough, these figures are very dose to those of the great Indian Epic, 
the Mahabharata, in which four great Ages of human evolution are 
recorded, amounting in all to 4,320,000 years. In t)ic Secret Doctrine 
(II 7io« 1st Edn.) the Esoteric Geological Chronology covers 320,000,000 
years, and H. P. B. there says : " The Tertiary Atlantean part-cycle* 
from the ' apex of glory ' of that Race in the early Eocene to the 
great mid-Miocene cataclysm, would appear to have lasted some 
3| to four million years/* Professor Keith also suggests that roan 
and the anthropoid ape sprang from a common ancestor, the Homo 
primigenins, as distinguished from the Homosimius precursor of 
Owen and Darwin ; in fact, he all but suggests that man was the first 
anthropoid. The Secret Doctrine not only asserts this, but goes much 
farther in stating that man was the first of all the animal creationv 
and that the anthropoid apes were a degraded offshoot from the human 
stock in Eocene times, owing to misuse of the divine procreative 
function after the dawn of mind and the separation into sexes in the 
Third or Lemurian Race at a much earlier period. H. P. B-'s prophecy 
that the Twentieth Century would witness the confirmation and 
juiltificationof the SecrefDocfrtiie is therefore already within measurable 
, difttaace of fnlfilmeDt. See ^ Human- Ancestry,'* by M. N. O., in The 
SMfSffMN, Calciitta, June^ 1923. 
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the detailed knowledge we now call theoaophical teadung. 
[PresumaUy the "Neo-Theosophy” of the Adyar 
Society.— B. C.]. She {ridked it np as the letters from 
the Blasters addressed to me passed throng her hands, 
and was aUe to expand it a good deal in the light of her 
general occult knowle^e." 

Yet the marvellous sweep of knowledge disfdayed in 
the S. D. was poured forth in a steady stream during the 
next five years, most of it while moving frmn place to 
place on the Continent, with no access to libraries, and 
constantly harassed and worried 1^ the trouUes caused 
the follies and misconceptions of her followers. The 
Psychical Research attack was a direct result of the 
undue prominence given to phenomena, at the expense 
of the philosophy and ethics, by foolish enthusiasts, 
and Mr. Sinnett was one of the chief ofienders in this 
respect. The contents of the 5. D. were certainly not 
"picked up” from anything BIr. Sinnett got, and his 
att^pt here and elsewhere to put himself on the same 
level in this respect, and to claim that he got further and 
greater knowledge than she possesseo, through his later 
" intermediaries ” (t.e., ordinary psychics and mediums), 
is not only grotesque but downright dishonest. 1 say so 
advisedly, because he misled the putdic for yeqrs by 
letting it be inferred that he had found better "inter- 
mediaries ” than H. P. B., through whom he was getting 
" expanded occult knowledge " independently, and even 
without her cognisance. 


Inception op the Gbeat Betsayal. 

One of these "intermediaries” was evidottly the 
now notorious C W. Leadbeater (see Bfrs. Oeather’s 
espos^ in A Gnat Bdn^, Ua Bir. Sinnett brings a 
new iMt to .U^t of the first importance in the histofy 
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of the degenentimi of the T. S. since H. P. B.*s death. 
He relates quite accurately that Leadbeater joined in 
1883 and went to India in 1884 with H. P. B.*s party 
on their return from England. He remained for a year 
or two at Adyar as Secretary, and was then sent to 
Cejdon by Colonel CMcott to look after his Buddhist 
schools. And now we come to a very significant sentence 
(p. 94) : '* Mr. Leadbeater kept up a correspondence with 
me, and many of his letters showed plainly that he was 
very miserable in this uncongenial employm^t. although, 
as 1 learned afterwards, the period was associated with 
the great develofunent of his psychic faculties and with 
consciousness in the physical brain of his relations with 
the Master K. H.*' 

It will thus be seen that even at that early date, 
as soon as he got away himself, Mr. Leadbeater began 
to make caintal out of certain psychic faculties of a quite 
ordinary character, and to persuade Bfr. Sinnett that he 
was able to communicate direct with the Master from 
whom he was so eager to get further information for his 
work in England. The question immediately presents 
itself here : If he were being specially trained by H. P. B. 
for the future woric, as Mrs. Besant has recently asserted 
{Theoso^hisf, March 1922), why did he not stay with her 
and foUow her back to England and wmk under ha 
there with her other pupils ? Instead of that, he goes to 
Ce^on, and from there writes constantly to Mr. Sinnett, 
of all people, until he persuades him to engage him as 
"resident tutor” for his son, the real bait being the 
chance of securing a good *' intermediary " as we shall 
see presently. Mr. Sinnett was evidently not then aware 
Cf that dominant feature in Mr. Leadbeater’s character 
which subsequently produced a series ai storms in the 
T. S. the latest being now in progress in Australia : 
•is., ad(^>ting certain boys and training them according 



to bis own peculiar ideas, which are fulty dealt within 
A Gnti BdraydL 

" The Master,*’ writes Mr. Sinnett, “ had ■ specialty 
directed him' to take care of a certain native boy in 
whom he— the Master— for reasons of his own, was 
interested. Leadbeater could not leave Ceylon and 
came to Eni^and without brir^ng that boy wUh Atm I” 
Of course the Master was invoked simply to ensure not 
parting with the boy, whose name was Jinatajadasa. 
So he was brought to London, grew up under Lead- 
beater’s tutelage, and finally succeeded Ifr. Sinnett as 
Vioe-n»sident of the Adyar T. S. Mr. Snnett omits 
to mention that in 1906, when the first Leadbeater scan- 
dal arose. Colonel Olcott “ expelled C. Jinarajadasa from 
the T. S. because of his campaign in defence of Lead- 
beater’s sex * teaching ’ ” (see Dawn, May i, 1923, p. 14). 
A worthy pupil of such a master, together with whom he 
was evidently reinstated by Mrs. Besant when she suc- 
ceeded Colonel Olcott in 1907. 

An eminent Sinhalese who was well acquainted with 
Leadbeater’s true charar^^, even at that time, in Ceylon, 
told me he was in the^* ' -''.se when the bojr's father came 
with a revolver, intenctiLg to shoot Leadbeater unless he 
gave up his son. My informant, being a devout Buddhist, 
feared violence, and persuaded him to desist, with the 
result that he lost his son, who was removed to a ship by 
his determined mentor. Another of the Leadbeater 
boys, J. Krishnamurti, was kept firam his father despite 
the ruling of Mr. Justice Bakewell, of the Madras Hi|^ 
Court, in 19x3, that he and his brother should be restored 
to him, and that Mr. Leadbeater was certainly an 
immoral poson and highly unfit to be in charge of the 
tx^” Mrs. Besant contrived to evade the order, 
beause Mr. Leadbeater had designated Ipishnamurti 
as the chosei) vehicle in which the coming " World- 
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Teacher," of the Neo-Theosoi^iists 'would incarnate. 
Thus he and the new Vice-President are direct products 
of the Leadbeater training! What hope, then, can there 
be of refomdng a Society thus.carefdlly prepared and 
officered ? Only the late Lord Fisher’s celetoated ad* 
vice—*' Sack the lot I " would be of any avail 

It will hence be seen that Leadbeater had begun to lay 
the foundations of his elaborate scheme several 3^rs 
befrue H. P. B.’s death, and Mr. Sinnett here reveals for 
the first time that it was he who gave him the opening he 
was looking for. Established in the house as tutor, 
what more natural than that he should become a psychic 
*' intermediary *’ for Mr. Sinnett's circle ! One can see 
from all that has happened since what use he made 
of the opportunity, and how, with his low order of 
psychism, his fertile invention, and the unhealthy imagi- 
nation of his type, he played to the full on the credulity 
of Mr. Sinnett and his students. 

In fact, from this date (18S9) would seem to have- 
begun the fatal and treacherous [ffocess which led, after 
H. P. B.’s death, first to the Besant- Judge " Split ” in the 
T. S.. in 1895, and then to the stea 4 y alteration, perver- 
sion, and degradation of her teachings by the leaders 
of both factions, especially on the Besant side under the 
guidance, first of Chakravarti, and then of Leadbeater. 
A notable fact in this connection is revealed here by 
Mr. Sinnett, which supplies the key to Mrs. Besant’s 
subsequent policy and dose association with Leadbeater. 
He relates that, after Mrs. Besant’s first visit to India 
in 1893, where with Chakravarti and Olcott the Case 
agaimt W. Q. Jitdgfi was formulated, she joined his 
eirde, having " realised the importaiioe " of his " private 
methods of communicating with the Master K. H.” then 
^in full progress." Through Leadbeater, of course, 
\iBio was fooling Sinnett to the top of his bent ; and Mrs. 
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Besant, aeddng with like eagemess for the " conratmica- 
tioa*’ she could not obtain direct (as every nA chela 
must do before he can qualify as such), jdned the group 
which forthwith " became the real vortex of the theoso- 
phic teaching of the period." What this teaching was, 
and how oomidetely it departed from what H. P. B. was 
empowered to give out, is evident to anyone who has 
had the patience to dip into the mass of material, mainly 
consisting of irresponrible psychic twaddle, poured forth 
from this tainted and disloyal source ever since. 

Both here and elsewhere Mr. Sinnett states that 
these " private methods " of communication were without 
H; P. B.’s knowledge, and with the Master’s connivance 
and consent. Mrs. Qeather has related a striking instance 
of his absolute lack of belief in H. P. B.’s ability to read 
anything she wanted in the Astral Light (anfe, p. xx), 
preferring to believe that Mrs. Qeather had deliberately 
made mischief, which in itself showed a complete mis- 
understanding of her attitude to her Teacher, and her 
sense of honour towards her friends. And this in the 
face of all that he has written about H. P. B.’s wonderful 
occult powers. No less does he misunderstand the 
nature of a Master, whom he can believe capaUe of con- 
niving ' with him in secret communications behind the 
back of His own Agent, and in the face of the Master 
K. H.’s statement in a letter of rebuke to Colonel Olcott 
in x888 for his attitude to H. P. B. : "Since X885 1 have 
not written, not caused to be written save through her 
agency, direct or remote, a letter or line to anybody 
in Europe or America, nor communicated with, or thro’ 
any thM party. Theosophists should learn it. You 
wiU understand later the significance of this declaration, 
so keep it in mind. Her fidelity to our work being 
cmistant, and hor sufferings having come upon her thro’ 
it, neither I iior eithw (d my Brother Amodates wQl 
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desert or supplant her. As I once before remailEed, 

ingfftHtiide is not among our vices But this 

you must tdl to tM :~~WUh oecidt matters she has every- 
thing to do. We have not abandoned her. She is not 
givai over to chelas. She is our direct agent.” 

Even the most ordinary notions of rectitude and 
loyalty, as between principal and agent, would revolt 
at such underhanded douUe^ealing, and in such an 
exalted being as a Master it is simply unthinkable. 
Mr. Sinnett’s book is full of these inconsistencies and 
contradictions which comfdetely invalidate his case 
for occasional fraud and trickery. In fact, it is difficult 
to account for them on any other hypothesis than that 
someone desiring to discredit H. P. B. has tampered with 
his manuscript ; for never during his lifetime did he 
suggest deception of any kind, and only in later years, 
after her death, regarded her more as a medium than as a 
trained Occultist, due no doubt to the warping of his 
judgment by the associations of that period. 

To anyone in the least familiar with the various 
phenomena of Spiritualism and Hypnotism, and the 
wide difierence between the medium, or sensitive, and the 
trained Occultist, it is dear enough that nothing obtained 
by the methods employed in the Sinnett cirde was 
reliable, since they could in no case penetrate beyond 
the delusive lower levek of the astral realm. 

"When Mm. Besant joined our group," proceeds 
Mr. Sinnett, " she became intimately, acquainted for the 
first time with Ifr. Leadbeater, whose wonderful dair- 
voyant fficulties were of immense importance in our 
studies." As this firU meeting took jdace some three 
.years after H. P. B.’s death, Mrs. Besant’s recent state- 
ment that th^ were both specially trained by her 
iTheosophist, Bfarch, 1922) clearly has no foundation, 
’ Mrs. Qeather rightly contends in A Great Setn^. 
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Otherwise, Why was he sent to Cej^on so(Ui after he 
reached Adyar, Why was he so eager to return to Rn ^awl, 
and Why did he carefully avoid the London Headquarters 
as long as H. P. B. was alive and devote himself *' exclu- 
sively'* (p. in) to the Sinnett group? Obviously he 
believed in her no more than Bfr. Sinnett did, and, like 
him, was scheming for his own hand, and only waiting 
until she was out of the way to secure a dominant posi- 
tion. In Hrs. Besant he found as easy a .dupe as Ifr. 
Sinnett, and vre find her losing no time in giving him a 
post at Headquarters. Thus she secured his very dan- 
gerous and doubtful services for her own guidance, and 
only two years later came the first of the great crises that 
have marked his career in the Society. 

It should here be made quite dear that from the 
very first, in seeking to get into direct commonication 
with the Masters independently of their accredited Agent, 
Mr. Sinnett broke one of the cardinal rules of Occultism. 
Thereafter he found himself involved in a network of 
deception in his attempts to continue communication 
means of untrained psychics, hypnotised sensitives, 
and even charlatans of the Lcadbeater type. All her 
life H. P. B. warned her pupils of the danger and delu- 
sion involved in such methods ; and 1 realised this ^y 
from my own experience of Spiritualism before I read her 
books. The Master K. H. had to terminate communication 
with Sfr. SinMtt in 1885, and make the definite statement 
to that effect already quoted. No .doubt Mr Sinnett 
regarded it as a fraud 1 ^ H. P. B. due to her " jealousy," 
although this particular letter was receiv^ direct 1^ 
Colonel Olcott on his voyage to England ui 1888, when 
H. P. B. was in London. Mrs. Qeather has shown 
(ftnte, p. si) how easily Mr. Sinnett was deceived by 
any medium>gDod at personation, or 1^ " masquerading 
entities " so common in mediumistic phenomena. 
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Dan<»bous Hypnotic Psacticbs. 

Th^ was also another source ot self-deceptkm of 
some importance in diagnosing Ifr. Sinnett's case. He 
quotes (p. X04) an article by his wife in which she says 
that he was a student of "the higher aspects ol mes> 
merism." She calls his method the "pure and more 
spiritual form " by which " the true Ego, by the effort or 
assistance of the mesmerist, is really cleared of dose 
connection with the lower prindples," but - "still, of 
course, in dose magnetic touch with the operator." If 
the reader will compare this with Mrs. Cleather’s account 
(ante, p. 32) of Mbr. Sinnett’s abortive attempt to 
hypnotise her, in order to “ release her soul," it will 
be dear that he was. at the time he lost direct touch 
with the Master K. H. through his treacherous and 
disloyal attitude towards H. P. B. (in 1884*5), 
endeavouring to regain it by getting hypnotic control 
over suitably sensitive organisms. It is well known 
that women usually make the best subjects, but the 
dangers are in this case far greater. Hence H. P. B.*s 
anger when she heard of his attempt on Mrs. Cleather, 
who was fortunately for herself much too positive ; 
and it is evident horn Mr. Sinnett’s account that she 
also at once put a stop to his attempt to make use 
of Mrs. Holloway, foe he says (p. 61) she was " angrily 
jealous " and " insisted on Mrs. Holloway leaving us and 
coming back to the Arundales " (with whom H. P. B. 
was sta3nng). Mrs. HoUovmy (now Mrs. Langford), who 
is very indignant at what she terms "the falsity of 
Mr. Sinnett’s assertions," is dealing with them fully 
in her book, and is also printing several letters she 
received fnan her own Muter, and H. P. B.’s, at that 
period. I will' tha»fore only quote one other passage 
concerning Mrs. Hdloway, as typical of Mr. Sinnett’s 
..attitude. 
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b August X884, H. P. B., Mrs. Holloway, and others, 
left London to visit the Gebhaxds, who had foinned a 
lodge at Elberfeld, Gennany. Mr. Sinnett, who was 
also on the Continent at the time, was invitedhy tele- 
gram, his version is that H. P. B. had “ got into 
disgrace with the higher powers, for the Masters sent 
communications over her head, without her knowledge, 
through lbs. Holloway, whose psychk cmidition enabled 
them to deal with her in this way" (p. 73). He 
suc^ests that he was telegraphed for because his 
"presence might obviate some risks" due to Madame 
Blavatsky being " under bad influences " ; but the real 
truth, as I now learn, was that be had expressed a wish 
to come, through his wife. I might add that lbs. 
Holloway, being a recognised chela of one of H. P. B.*s 
Masters, and possessing the requisite psychic and other 
qualifications, could quite properly be so used, when 
desirable, but certainly not without H. P. B.*s knowledge 
and approval. Further, lb. Sinnett relates that, when 
H. P. B. left for Flushing, accompanied by lbs. Holloway 
and Rudolph Gebhard (strange she should go with 
lbs. Holloway if she had been used " over her head " ; 
which, according to lb. Sinnett, made her frantically 
jealous I), she left her despatch box behind and Rudcdph 
returned to get it. This provides him with a fuller 
opportunity to insinuate that the box was full of com- 
promising documents, including "Tibetan envelopes" 
and other evidences of tnckeiy ; and adds the astounding 
aspersion on Mrs. Gebhard that she "exercised heroic 
self-control in refraining from an examination" of its 
contents— the private papers of her own ^est I But 
perhaps it is imless than we can expect of the man who 
could himself treat H. P. B. as I have already related, 
whor she was his guest at Simla, lbs. Langford's 
version is of course entirely different, and she is 
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particolaily indignant concerning Mrs. Gebhaid, who was 
an Em^i^woman, widow of an Army Officer, and a 
lifelong friend. 

The teal reason for H. P. B.’s anger at Mr. Sinnett's 
hypnotic practices was that they were sheer Blade Magic, 
fraught with grave moral and psychic danger *to the 
•subject. In her Esoteric Instructions she explains what 
happens to the Ego under such control, which will be 
seen to be quite different from Mrs. Sinnett’s description. 
Under the head of ” Colours, Sounds, and Forms ” in 
Instruction No. I she says : 

“ A good dairvoyant, moreover, if he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a Yogi in the trance state and a mes- 
merised subject, side by side, would learn an important 
lesson in Occultism. He would learn to know the 
difference between self-induced trance and a hypnotic 
state resulting from extraneous influence. 

“ In the Yogi, the ' prindides ’ of the lower Quater- 
nary disappear entirely. . . . Nothing [visiUe] but 
harfly perceptible vibrations of the golden-hued Frfina 
[Life] prindide and a violet flame streaked with gold 
rushing upvwtrds from the head, in the region where the 
Thiid Eye rests, and culminating in a point. . . . 

“ On the other hand, in a subject in an artificially 
produced hypnotic or mesmeric trance, an effect of 
unconsdous when not of consdous Black Magic, unless 
produced a high Adept, the whole set of the prindples 
will be present, with the Higher Manas paralysed, Buddhi 
severed from it through that paralysis, and the red- 
violet Astral Body entirely subjected to the Lower 
Manas and Kama Rupa (the green and red animal mon- 
sters in usl." 

Observe that, far from the Higher Ego or Soul 
(Higher Manas) being freed from the body, as Mrs. 
Sinnett describes it is " paralysed " and the unfortunate 
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Bubjeet is left at the taetcy of the lower nature and the 
hypnotiser's wilL> Notefurther that H. P. B. says this 
effect may be produced even by " unconscious/* as wett 
as “conscious, Sack Magic.'' Richard Wagner, who 
bad cmuiderable knowledge of magic, gives an exact and 
terrible illustration of this process in his symtolical 
music-drama, P»si/al. The (dastic elemental females 
principle is there poscmified in Kundry. Awake she is 
the humble serving messeitger of the Grail* Brotherhood ; 
but, unknown to them, the black magician, Klingsor, 
can throw her into a hypnotic trance and compel her 


t In view of the alarming spread ol indiscriminate and ignorant 
practices of self-healing by Auto-Suggestion. Christian Science, and 
kindred branches of Self-Hypnotism, it is important to mention here 
that H. P. B. never permitted her puptia to employ them, and that the 
rules of Eastern Occultism forbid their use in any case for the 
disciple’s personal benefit. Even medical scienoe is begianuig to perceive 
their danger, and the popularity ol the Coufisystom has led Or, Fnimu- 
san, a French physician, to utter the following warning which is in 
complete agreement with H. P. B.'s teaching : ** To make use of the 
subconscious powers in all cases, even in those where there is organic 
lesion, without a knowledge of such lesion, and without treating it by 
suitable therapeutic measures, is often equivalent to stabbing in the 
back the very patient whom the operator Is trying to save. For auto- 
suggestion is a miraculous lever which has caused curvature to disappear, 
has vanquished insomnia, has subjugated pain, and has spread 
over advancing ruins the brilliant cloak of an optimistic imagina- 
tion.” This is absolutely true in Occultism, which teaches thdt the 
human will is virtually omnipotent and can acoomplisb anything if a 
way can be found to train it and put it in action. Hence the stem 
rules for first purifying the motive and the moral nature. Or. Fnirnu- 
san proceeds ; *' Then, after the lapse of a certain time, the anaesthesia 
of suggestion ceases to act the will effort weakens] and there il a 
sudden and cruel awakening. The hiddea ravages have silently and 
rapidly progressed under the shelter of this organic disarmament 
until the physidan is helpless to stay them. This is why pa^rchotherapy 
is a danfl^us weapon which can be handled advantageously onlylqr 
the physiciau.” H. P. B. would say ** only the trained Occultist.” 
as she does above in the quotation from her E. S. InsimeHans. Stm 
also Bfis. Osatfaer’s account ol her visit to Or. Mennell 
p. 3fi.) 
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to serve his ne&tioas ends. At the beginning of Act II 
he is'Seeb calling up her ” red>violet Astral Botfy " adiile 
her ph 3 ^sieal body lies in a hyjmotic sleep under a bush 
in the Giail's domain, exactly as H. P. B. describes above. 
He forces it by his will to assume the form of a beautiful 
temptress in his magic garden of illusion. 1^ means of 
Vhom he lures the Grail Knights, wounds their King, and 
gets possession of the Sacred Spear. 

The terrible danger to sensitive and hysterical 
women of being subjected to this process by an unscru- 
pulous male hypnotiser cannot be eiu^igerated ; and men 
like Sinnett, who have recourse to such evil practices 
in the pursuit of their selfish ends, are black magicians 
of the worst description, and are a menace to humanity. 
Unfortunately he is by no means a solitary instanoe, 
for, besides Leadbeater's operations with boys, there 
have latterly been some deplorable developments involv- 
ing the perversion and ruin of ]a)ung giris by self-stjded 
" initiates,*' whose superior wisdom is considered to 
override the accepted moral code, no less than that di 
true Occultism. Those who have witnessed ParsifiU 
will remember that redemption is effected by the inter- 
vention of the true Ego, or Higher Self, personified in the 
" Pure Fool *’ (Parsifal), who, as the embodiment of 
Compassion ( ** Alaya's SELF,** ) pierces the illusion, 
resists the tempting shade, regains the Sacred Spear, 
and regenerates the Brotherhood.’ 

The whole may be taken as a drama of the Theo- 
aophical Society, which may now be said to be under 
the dominion of KUngsor, and still awaiting the coming 
.of its Paisi&l who can Shatter the vast fabric of psychic 
illusion. No lesser being than the next *' Torch^Beater 

*See fimIflU, LokmtgHm, mU Urn Sf iMb GmU, By 

AHflsi dmiliBtud BuU Croinp*. 


5 
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of Itath" due in 1975, is likdy to be strong enoogb 
for such a task in the Bade Age. And has not that 
same hital jdastidty of the femhiine nature been most 
effectively used to achieve its downbll ? 

Ifr. Sinnett attributes the finandal min that over* 
took him in later years to " the dark powers *' plotting 
his downfall. If it was so, surely those powers wer^ 
of his own lower nature— the blade magk ci hypnotism— 
and he had cmly himself to thank for his punishment : 
which could, in fact, be said scarcely to "fit the 
crime." 

A striking examifle of the dangers attendant on this 
fonn of Black Magic was given me by one of the eariy 
members of the T. S., now deceased, who was addicted 
to the necromantic side of occult study. He wished to 
ascertain the contents of a certain occult book in one of 
the tocret chambers of the Vatican Library, and tried 
to achieve his object by hypnotising a female subject 
and commanding her to go there. She told him that 
" a wall of fire " barred the way ; but he mdered her to 
go through it, whereupon she uttered a loud shriek and 
fell down in a fit. He had the bight of his life in restoring 
her to normal consciousness. 

Cbarcts of Fkaud and Tricxbhy. 

1 come now to the most unpleasant part of my task, 
and win deal with it as briefly as possible. It is, as I have 
said, a new aspect of Mr. Sinnett's attitude towards 
H. P. B. in his public writings, and involves him in a 
tani^e of inconsistencies and false reasoning from which 
he tries in vain to extricate himself 1^ an untenaUe theory 
of " multiple personality." 

Even in the very first trifling phenomenon H. P. B. 
performed at his request at Simla, he showed his inability 
to form a balanced judgment. As the Editor of the 
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OmA BeaUm pdnts <mt (A|iril, xgaB) he quite failed to 
apimdate the fact that the cigar-holder she produced 
oat of her pocket at his suggestion was the most unlikely 
thing any woman would have about her; and H. P. B.« 
being a Russian, smoked dgarettes without a holder. 
That Ifr. Sinnett describes himself as speechless at the 
^Inadequacy of the test, only shows his own lack of 
intelligence. Further on (Chap. VI) he b^;ins to accuse 
H. P. B. of fabricating letters from Masters when their 
contents do not suit his plans; as, for instance, when 
he was tt3dng to use Mrs. Hcdloway as an "interme- 
diary." In discussing the S. P. R. Report, he now for 
the first time states his belief that "she smnetimes 
stooped to sim{de cheating" and even "employed the 
Coulombs, husb^d and wife, as confederates in trickery." 
Yet, in the same breath, he declares he is "absolutely 
sure that she possessed powers over matter entirely 
eclipsing those possessed by ordinary numkind, no 
matter how deefdy versed in science." Then he relates 
absurd examfdes of childish trickery in delivering letters 
from Masters, such as asking M. Coulomb to drop it 
through a crack in the roof, or someone else to put it in 
the person’s pocket uno^rved I That these Coulombs 
were utterly discredited employees who had to be dis- 
charged for causing serious trouble at the Adyar Head- 
quarters, and sold fabricated evidence to the Madras 
missionaries, as Mr. Sirmett has shown in previous writings, 
now counts with him for nothing, although on page 40 
he states his firm belief in the gemiine character of the 
odebrated “ Shrine " which (as altered by M. Coulomb) 
figured so prominently in the S. P. R. Report as a 
trick cupboard with a trap door behind it. 

After all this he makes a very lame attempt to 
e x p la in the proUem by a theory that H. P. B. was apt 
to be "careless" abevt her body, and sometimes left 



it ungoaided, so that an evil entity got in, "who designed 
the diam phenomenon to bring discredit on her and 
possibly to disgust n^If." This sort ci thing reminds 
one of the xi^eolous and far-fetdied explanations that 
some of the eariier sdentiiic sceptics had recourse to 
when confaonted with Spbntualistic phenomena, many 
of which axe now being proved genuine under stride 
scientific tests. Even the " bladders and muslin " that 
have figured so often as an explanation of materialisa- 
tions, smd were also applied to the “ astral apparitions 
of the Mahatmas " (S. P. R. Reprart), have now to give 
way before* the sdentific evidence of a plastic astral 
substance called " Ectoplasm," which is stated to have 
been weighed, photographed, and even analysed in 
certain laboratories.* 


• “During the paet twelve months psychic research has made 
tremendoiis--fa8cinaring---«trides/* writes Mr. Horace Green in an 
artide on Sir A. Conan Doyle's American lectures (Niw York Times 
Mtigfmim, April 8). The SUenUific American has not only estab- 
lished a special Psychic Committee of Investigation, but. at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Arthur, has sent its Associate Editor Mr. J. Malcolm Bird 
to Europe to investigate, and his first report of Eng^h phenomena 
appears in the May number, in which the editor announces : " Mr. 
Bid will probably go to Paris to meet the leading Ptunch investigators 
and to take part in their sittings. Also, if the necessary arrangements 
can be made, he will visit Munich, where ViWn S., who is said to be 
the most remarkable medium yet discovered, has convinced over one 
hundred prominent German scientists of the objective reality of 
Ectoplasm, according to reports." BIr. Bird's Englidi report so far 
shows nothihg more than the usual Spiritualistic ^nomena that I 
esperienoed thirty years ago, and which apparently satisfy men like 
Conan Doyle and Oliver Lodge : but in 1874 H. P. B. gave the true 
exfdanation of Occult Sdence. and this is being more and more con- 
firmed by the scientific researches in the Continental laboiatoiies. 
on which Mr. Bird's reports will be awaited with great interest 

Just as these pages reach me in proof X also receive the Nem 
York Timet MagnHne lor April asnd. which r eports Mr. Bird's letun. 
and says he was most im p re s se d by the work of Frits GrOnewald. at 
CharlottenfaQig. in accordance with whose methods the New York 
tests are to be condncted. 



A letter from H. P. B. herself to Mr. Sinnett is 
quoted, (p. 8o) without any sort of comment, or the 
least realisation of its application to the futility and 
absurdity of his own attitude. The following extract 
^aks for itself: 

*'Of course you all uiio believe and respect the 
Masters cannot without losing every belief in them think 
me guilty. Tliose who feel no discrep>ancy in the idea 
of filthy Ijring and fraud — even for the good of the cause — 
being associated with work done for the Ilbsteis are 
congenital idiots. One capable of believing that such 
pnire and holy hands can touch and handle with no sense 
of squeamishness such a filthy instrument as I am now 
represented to be — arc natural bom fools or capxible 
themselves of working on the pninciple that ' the end 
justifies the means ' . . . . Had I written even one of those 
idiotic and at bottom infiimous interpolations now made to 
apq>car in the said letter ; had I been guilty once only 
of a deliberate purpx>sely concocted fi'aud, esp)ecially when 
those deceived were my best, my truest friends— no 
love for such a one as I. At best but pity or eternal 
contempt." 

In the relation she held with the Masters H. P. B. 
could scarcely have been of a lower occult status than 
what is known as an " Accepted Chela," which is no 
more than she herself claimed to be. The Masters 
Themselves called her " Our Brother H. P. B." which 
certainly impdies a higher status. she wrote 
to Dr. Hartmann in 1886, "the Adepts would never 
divulge themselves fully to anyone, unless one did as I 
did— passed seven and ten years probation and given 
pnoob of absolute devotion, and that he, or she, would 
keep sil^t even before a prospect and a threat of death. 
1 fulfilled the requirements and am what I am." Among 
the qualifications necessary for such a chela are: 
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Abnliite phyrieal and mental polity,* omdihlipem of 
pmpoie, trathinlneaB and tinanexving iaith in. the law 
of Karau, and a ooniage undaonted in eveiy emogency, 
even hy pnil to life.'* (See "Qhelas and Lay Chelas" 
by H. P. B.). And in an article on " The Theoacqphkal 
Mahatmas," she says : ** Ever nnoe 1851 that 1 saw my 
Ifaster bodily and peiaonally for the first time, I JfeooiP 
fwner ones dMfed or own doubled Himt not even in 
thou^t. Never a reproach w a maimtir against Him 
has escaped my lips, or entered even my brain for one 
instant under the heaviest trials. . . Unswerving devo> 
tkn to Him who embodies the duty traced forme, and 
bdief in the Wisdom— collectively, of that grand mys* 
terions, yet actual Brotherhood of holy men is my 
only merit, and the cause of my success in Occult 
philosophy.'* 

*Tlw kto Rankn Mtakler, Cooat Witte, having in hte Memetn 
iw l vnd the old dander that H. P. B. led a wild Ub in her youth, the 
learned Dr. Mario RoiodeLnnayBover, Editor of the Spanish review 
MMpirfa in an ablo refutation, cites the UtOe known medical oertUlcate 
given to H. P. B. at Wuenbuig by the cetefatated doctor, Oppenheim. 
The Fknnch tnadation, certided by lb. Gebhasd, it as foliows : '* Le 
eoess ig naedonk deman d s quiiai a dtefnte,ditqae Mme. Btevateky. 
de Baniboy*Bew York Secidtaire Comspoadanto de k SocMtS Theo* 
eofhlgne^ eat prdaentoment aoignCepar k aonsslgnd. EUe souSre 
A'dehfMe VoH, tide piobablement depute le jour de sa g a i ms wr e 
car, ainsl gue Ik pnmvean eaamen minutteum dk nk )ainate ports 
dknknt nl aounert d* aucun makdteda brnme.— Dr. LSonOppen* 
hetan. WnerSborg; 3 Movcmber, 1885. Attestationde k'dgnatnie 
dn Dr. LdOn Oppenheim : Le MSdedn inyal du district. Doctenr* 
Bfdacln Binder.** {HuptHe, Madrid, November, rsat, P* i3). 
VnUi regard to the M imputation that H. P. B. made money out 
of her oodalona bOowere, it may be me n t ioned as one point to Mr. 
Slanottk credit that he deaeilhes her, bom the drst as being ** hard at 
week anrniag her liviag by writing br Bneeten p er iodtea b ** (p. re). 

Meieover, lfae.Cisaihac teatidae (enk p. 9) bat daring her katyears 
in tendon B. P. B. wee woridng bom 6 ajl to d sji. at her boOlk 
nttdte pncssdsol wbhh went to Uw Soctatyk funds. Ihsrebn, br 
ftasB Inking aaonoy.ehe fsoeallShe aamad and ovary minnte of her 
tkMts me BoMely, manlly dying te haBssan 
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This is the devoted faeiag whom Ifr. Sniiett can 
ooDoeive capable of fraud, deception, and even jeahmsy ; 
and can suggest that she could be capaUe of suCh '* care* 
lessness *' as to permit her body to be occupied ** an 
evil entity ” apart from the fact that her Master's pcoteo* 
tion, due to that unswerving faith, would make it 
impossible. As to her "violent temper" and other 
characteristics to which he takes exception; if he had 
studied and understood her better and more impersmially, 
as many others were able to do, he would soon have 
discovered that everything she did had.a definite purpose. 
He mientions her " rough language " to, and " tyranny " 
over. Colonel Olcott, omitting to add that he was her 
occult pupil and. as such, his very strong and troublesonre 
personality had to be severely disciplined if he was to be 
of any use for real work. He himseli confesses that some 
oi the Adepts who took him in hand gave him up in 
disgust I The fact that she treated others, such as 
Dr. Keightley or Mrs. Qeather with uniform kindness, 
and while not neglecting her duty as to discipline, never 
got really angry with them, proves that she gave to each 
what was best suited to their individual needs. The 
testimony of Dr. Keightley and Mr.. Charles Johnstmi 
(See Li/e and Work, p. 73) form a striking contrast to 
Mr. Siimett’s essentially petty and personal point of view. 
Dr. Keightley says : " 1 am positive from long observa* 
tion' of her actkms that there was a purpose in all her 
acts arid words, and that it depended on the observers 
how much they might profit by the lesson." 

Mr. Snnett obviously failed to see this, and so 
profited not at all, because from the very first he persisted 
in regarding H. P. B. as an ordinary person possessed 
of exceptional powers rather than as a trained Occultist 
who had adiieved 1^ years of terrific effort complete 
mastery of her instrument, and used it always with 



cons^Mis respcmsibiUty and sure knoadedge in the 
fulfilment of her mission. Is it conceivable ^t the 
Masters could possibly entrust such a tremendous task 
to one less qualified ? 

One other point should be touched upon. Ifr. 
Sinnett, like Colonel Olcott, always opposed the esoteric 
basis of the Society, first embodied in the Benares. 
Constitution of 1879, which both of them studiously 
ignore. (See Life and Work, Chaps. V and Vlll.) Mrs. 
Clcather has there shown that when H. P. B. was driven 
from India in 1885 the Society quickly degenerated, and 
"proved a dead faUure on all those points which rank 
foremost among the objects of Us original estaldishment 
[i.e., the Benares Constitution], Thus as a ‘ Universal 
Brotherhood.' ... it had descended to the level of all 
thdte societies whose pretensions are great, but whose 
names are simply masks— nay, even SHAMS ...” 
(p. 48). There ^vas no hope of its "redemption,” as 
H. P. B. saw, save in the formation of " a group in which 
all the members, even if unacquainted with one another, 
work for each other, and by working for all work for 
themselves— that the great Exoteric Society may be 
redeemed and made to realise that in union and harmony 
alone lie its strength and power." . . . . (p. 66). Thus 
she revived the original ideal of the Masters, and fonned 
the Esoteric Section at London, in 1888. 

Mrs. aeather’s own personal experience when she 
joined {ante, p. 16) proves what a very real thing it was 
under H. P. B. That it has become degraded and 
misused for base and worldly ends since her death is no 
fault of the principle in itself, but of the unworthy and 
unfitted who obtained control of it. It is quite evident 
from the provisions of the Benares Constitution that the 
Masters wished to make the Sodety fundamentally an 
Ewteric School for the training of earnest aspirants. 
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under Eastern rules, for the Path of Adeptship. 
Hence the three Sections : for Initiates (indading the 
Masters Themselves), Accepted, and Probationary Chelas, 
respectively. But the worldly, intellectual element 
represented by Olcott, Sinnett, and others, thrust all 
^that into the background, and insisted <m an exoteric 
body, even removing the words “ Universal Brotherhood ” 
brom the title, and substituting the formation of a mere 
“ nudeus,” as the '* First Object." 

Mr. Siimett’s narrow view (p. 14) was, that Universal 
Brotherhood was "adopted in India to attract natives 
of that country apt to be sore about the prestige of the 
European residents " I How different is H. P. B.*s 
conception : " Our Sodety is the tree of Brotherhood 
sprung from a seed planted in the world 1^ the angel of 
Charity and of Justice, on the day when the first Cain 
killed the first Abel During the long centuries of 
the slavery of woman and the misery of the poor, this 
seed was watered by all the bitter tears shed by the 
weak and the oppressed. Blessed hands have replanted 
this seed in one comer of the earth and another, and in 
different dimes, and at epochs far apart . . . ‘ Love 
one another, and love every living creature,* preached 
the' Lord Buddha to his Arbats. 'I/)ve one another,’ 
was repeated like a faithful echo in the streets of Jem- 
Salem.” And we who live in the East see the great 
precept actually lived and practised day by day among 
the Buddhist peojdes, who have never waged a war 
in the name of their religion, as we are continually doing. 

As to the Esoteric Schod, which also bases its 
training on this great fundamental prindple, Mr. Siimett 
. loses no t^iportunity of tpieering at it, and tries to make 
out that it was' simply a device of;H. P. B.’s to undermine 
Colonel (Scott’s "autocracy” and put herself at the 
bead of a separate body in En^^and (p. 90}. That vay 



fed and valudiite Oooult iiidnidta was c^ven (Eb the 
students is uaquestiooaible ; but Sinnett will no more 
admit it than he will teoogaise value of Tk» SeerH 
ZXMftvfftf, or indeed that H. P. E Imew mote than the mete 
*' A. B. C. of Theosophical knowledge." . It is as if some 
new oflicer of the ^eat War, writing thereon, presumed 
to state that Marshal Fodi only knew the A. B. C. (d 
" our modem expanded military sdenoe." 

And yet, while regarding H. P. B. thus, Mr. I^nnett 
could turn to an " intermediai^ " who is all, and much 
worse, than anything that he now alleges of her, and 
simply swallow without question everything he says, 
no matter how fantastic. The trail can easily be 
traced all through hislaterbooks,and we find Leadbeater 
constantly referred to in such extravagant terms 
as " brilliantly endowed with supcr>physical senses," 
etc. Mr. Sinnett’s much vaunted " dairvoyant research " 
depends on “ improved channels " of this description ; 
but unfortunately for those who depend on this dair* 
voyant's alleged visions, some of them have been traced 
to obscure books which doubtless he believed were 
forgotten.* That many thousands have followed Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Sinnett in accepting such a channel as 
infallible for anything— from the life on Mercury to the 
constitution and shape of the Atom— is only one mime 
example of the illimitable depths of human folly and 
credulity. 


* Vid$ Mr. Loftus Hare in the OuwU Rm§w, for January 1933. 
and subsequent oorreepondenoe in which he declares himself *' unable 
to endure Mr. Leadbeater's inventions to gp unchallenged any longer '* 
(April No.}. Mr. Loftus Hare, it should be added, has held important 
official positions in the fiesant-Leadbeater T. &, including Director 
of Studies in Comparative Religion and Philosophy from 1916 to 
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H. P. Bktt/atsky : Her Life and Work for HuenanUy. A 
Vindication, and an Exposition of her Mission and 
Teachings. The main tenets of The Secret Doctrine 
are clearly summarized, the legal unsoundness of 
the charges formulated by the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1885 is conclusively demonstrated, and 
many new and important facts are given concerning 
the Theosophical Movement. 

" It is a wonderful record, and I, who have had the 
priceless privilege of knowing most of those who were 
in touch with H. P. B., and are still alive, can find few 
words to express my gratitude for the book. It is written 
with the Mood of the heart ; it is alBame with the high 
inspiration that was aroused by the Teacher in the 
pupil’s heart, and which has never 'grown less in 
the years and the disappointments that have followed the 
Teacher's passing ... I shall love and prize this 
volume because it has made me new>hearted in my 
defence of H. P. B.” — Mr. John M. Prentice, in Dawn. 

“ This book, like Mrs. Cleather’s talks, illuminates, 
and is illuminated by H. P. B., who becomes more than 
ever a ** vision splendid," and the chapter which summa- 
rizes the leading conceptions of The Secret Doctrine can 
xmly be regarded students as one of the finest things 
in our Theosophical literature." — From an Editorial 
account of Mrs. Qeatiier’s visit to Australia, in Dawn, 
March, 1923. 



H. P. ^avatsfy : A GreiA Petrayid. A. Pr<iii»C 

. the policy of the Thtesi^hicabStidety, ttaftes^pe^i 
since H. P.' Blavatsky's death in z^z« giving 
important in^e information based on Mrs. Qeather*s 
personal knowledge and experience as a pupil of 
H. P. B. since 1887, and original documents in her- 
possession. An exposure of the methods and doc-^ 
trines of socalled “ Neo-Theosophy." 

** It is to be hoped that every member of the T. S. 
throughout the world will read Mrs. Qeather!« twabooks. 
The Great Betrayal is for the day only ; it is a' reformer’s 
manual as much as anything, and on fighting lines. 
H. P. B. — Her Life and Work for Humanity, will take 
its place as a classic . . . Mrs. Oeather has promised to 
write some introductory books on Theosophical subjects, 
and it is safe to say that these will be of great value in 
the future.*’— Ilciwi. 

" A notable publication ... It purports to show 
that the present leaders of the * Theosophical Society ’ 
have departed more and more from H. P. Blavatsky's 
teachings, and that they are * now their direct antithesis, 
particularly on the fundamental question of sex moral- 
ity.’ ... It will assuredly create a sensation in 
theosophiqd circles ... A note of sincerity — almost 
passionate sincerity — seems to ring through- it froin Cover 
to cover. Assuredly no Theosophist can afford to neglect 
its perusal, which has keenly interested us, though a 
layman where Theosophism is concerned.’’— Bangelofs 
Post. 
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